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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NHE news from the Seu has pe the past week been 
extremely meagre. In fact, all the information that 
has been allowed to reach us consists in a few statements in 
regard to the peace negotiations. On Thursday, Reuter’s 
Agency announced that the Boer leaders are to reassemble 
in joint conference at Vereeniging on May 15th; and on 
Friday the same Agency circulated a statement to the effect 
that, “having deliberated and arrived at a decision as to 
the terms of surrender which they are prepared to accept, 
they will proceed to the British headquarters at Pretoria for 
the purpose of definitely settling matters with the Commander- 
in-Chief.” It is difficult not to believe that this action points 
to a willing mind on the part of the Boers, and such willing 
mind is, after all, the essential condition. Of course, the 
country must not be too hopeful, for in this strange contest 
the unexpected and the unlikely thing is the thing that has 
invariably happened. Still, it is difficult to believe that the 
Boers mean to stretch their stiff limbs for another “ rally.” 
Anyway, if they do, we are ready, and shall by the time 
hostilities begin again, if they do begin, have some ten 
thousand fresh troops in South Africa. Reinforcements 
are sailing, and have been sailing every week since the nego- 
tiations began. 


The French Elections of Sunday ended in a decided 
victory for the parties which support the Government and 
the Republic, who returned 246 of their candidates against 
166 pledged to the Nationalists. There are, it is true, 175 
second ballots still to be taken, but the electors of to- 
morrow week will know that the Government has triumphed, 
the mass vote inits favour being 5,198,193 to 3,352,995 against, 
and it is most improbable that the majority will be reduced. 
This majority is, unfortunately, still divided into groups, but | 
the only probable secession is that of some of the Socialists, 
and they must go over in a body before the Government 
can be overthrown. Of Ccnservatives strictly so-called there 
ure as yet only 66, and even if the result of the second ballots 
brings that figure up to a hundred, they will still be only 
one-sixth of the whole Chamber. It is noteworthy that 
although there are plenty of Legitimists and Bonapartists 
still left in France, none of the Deputies returned are classed 
under the old dynastic names. They find it more convenient | 
to merge themselves in the Nationalists, as also do the few 
Clericals. The Anti-Semite mania would seem to be dying 
out, for while M. Drumont was rejected in Algiers, M. 
Reinach, the friend of Dreyfus, has been returned at the first 
ballot. Of men who had no seat in the last Chamber there 
will probably be a hundred in the new one, and of these the | 
most prominent as yet is M. Doumer, the advocate of colonial 
expansion. 





already resigned, and has only yielded to strong remonstrances 


| from the President so far as to agree to face the Chamber for 


a few weeks. We distrust these stories. Power is sweet to 
those who have exercised it, M. Waldeck-Rousseau has shown 
in his career no signs of self-distrust, and the same patriotism 
which induced him to surrender his splendid income from his 
practice will induce him to continue in his irksome task of 
ruling. No one is suggested as his successor, and though one 
or two good men are available—M. Bourgeois for instance— 
his departure might be found to have taken much bone out of 
the majority. Frenchmen are Celts with ability for mathe- 
matics and all which that involves, and like all other Celts 
their power for action depends upon their possession of a 
chief who can compel obedience to a disagreeable order. 
Without Parnell the Irish Home-rulers were a crowd. 


The Queen of Holland appears to be really recovering. The 
bulletins have been reduced to one a day, the devoted Queen- 
mother occasionally leaves her daughter’s bedside, and even 
the persistent rumours of a slow convalescence and a tempo- 
rary Regency are dying away. There is, of course, always 
danger after typhoid of relapses, but the most reasonable 
forecast is that in a month or two the Queen will be equal to 
the performance of her duties. This is good news, not only 
for the Dutch, who attribute all good qualities to their 
Sovereign, but for all Europe. The Queen’s death, like the 
death of Frederick VII. of Denmark, might have precipitated 
all manner of lurking jealousies and ambitions. Every” 
German believes that Holland belongs “by nature” to 
Germany, and expects his Emperor, when opportunity of 
making it German arrives, to run risks rather than let that 
opportunity slip. Note carefully that Prince Albrecht of 
Hohenzollern, now acting as Regent in Brunswick, is men- 
tioned in German papers as one of the nearest to the Dutch 
succession. One seems to remember that when the Duke of 
Augustenburg pleaded his pedigree right to Schleswig- 
Holstein, Prince Bismarck talked about wringing a chicken’'s 
neck. 


Accounts of the unrest in Russia grow more serious. It is 
stated that the sufferings of the peasantry in the South, the 
most populous and richest division of the Empire, involve 
actual hunger, and that in the provinces of Pultawa and 
Kharkoff the peasants have proclaimed “war to the castle.” 
Eighty residences of landlords have been sacked, and the 
local officials are so terrified that the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Plehve, has gone himself to the disturbed districts to 
brace up the bureaucracy. The artisans everywhere are 
clamouring against their employers, who, poor people, find 
orders so short that they recently appealed for Government 
help, and circulars have been discovered directed against the 
“ foreign devils ” who as foremen and overseers try to execute 
the owners’ commands. The students have, it is said, circue 
lated a forged ukase—given textually in another column— 
bestowing the land on the peasantry, and the leaders of the 
artisans have formulated their demands, which are the 
ordinary demands of English workmen, with the significant 
exception that they ask for a day of ten and a half hours. It 
is reported, moreover, that the “ moral tone” of the non-come 


| missioned officers cun only be trusted when they are peasants, 


and that peasants of sufficient cultivation are not always in 
the ranks. Altogether, there is an ominous stirring among 


the dry bones, society in St. Petersburg and Moscow is divided, 
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and there are furious dissensions among the group around the 
Czar. 


The sympathy felt for the Finlanders in this country is 
natural and well deserved, they being in the main an ex- 
cellent and peaceable people, but their power of resisting 
“ Russification”’ is exaggerated. The Russians are against 
them, seeing no reason why they should be specially privileged, 
and for insurrection they are too few—about two million 
three hundred thousand scattered over a hundred and forty 
thousand square miles—and have too few weapons. Their 
present method of simply refusing to present themselves at 
the recruiting depédts is no doubt most embarrassing to the 
War Office, but it leads nowhere, and gradually each district 
will be reduced to order. The immense emigration—said to 
reach fifteen hundred a week—would, if continued, impair 
the prosperity of the province; but it will only make the 
Russian task the easier, for it is the energetic and the young 
who go. As to armed resistance in the streets of the only con- 
siderable town in Finland, that only produces slaughter. We 
fear there is little hope for Finland unless the Czar’s relatives 
at Copenhagen, who know the truth, can bring it before him 
in such a fashion as to induce him to hold. his Ministry in 
check. It is believed that his Majesty has been deceived by 
representations that the Finlanders are most disloyal, and 
that he never intended to sanction such severe measures. 
The recall of the Governor-General lends some confirmation 
to these rumours, but it is now difficult to retreat without 
creating the impression so dreaded by the bureaucracy that 
the Government can be beaten. 


The German Reichstag seems to be dying of lassitude. Its 
Members see clearly that substantial power has passed to 
other hands, the Deputies are bored by the discussions, and 
on most days it is difficult to get a qrorum together. As it 
was absolutely necessary that the Tariff Bill should be closely 
considered, the Government resolved to try the expedient of 
paying the Committee, and introduced a Bill, which was at 
once called “ The Pocket-Money Bill,” for giving each Member 
who would stay in Berlin for this Committee £120. The 
House languidly passed it, reducing the amount, however, to 
£100; but the device only cures, and that for a moment, part 
of the evil. The Radicals quote the incident as proof that all 
Members ought to be paid, and perhaps they will be; but the 
Government is not anxious for perpetual attendance, and is 
afraid that payment will make it much easier for Socialists to 
find candidates. Englishmen think they are right; but it must be 
remembered that incomes on the Continent are much below 
the usual English level. The best candidates the Liberals 
can find are professional men, who cannot afford to part with 
any portion of their time unless it is paid for, and the conse- 
quences are inferior candidates and lax attendance upon all 
but the “ greatest” days. The obvious alternative—a heavy 
party subscription for payment of Members—seems unsuited 
to the national manners, and indeed would be raised with 
difficulty even here. 


The change in American feeling towards this country has 
been strongly marked this week. Mr. L. M. Shaw, the new 
Secretary of the American Treasury, while celebrating General 
Grant's birthday, delivered a speech of the old “ high falutin’” 
fashion, in which he declared that as the United States after 
the war with Spain now policed her own street, she would 
shortly police all the countries and islands washed by the 
Pacific, and after acquiring “the largest merchant fleet ever 
kissed by ocean breezes,’ would transfer the sovereignty of 
the Pacific from the Union Jack to the Stars and Stripes. 
Mr. Shaw, though a sensible man, doubtless expected 
universal applause, but instead of receiving it he was 
severely rebuked by President Roosevelt, and asked by the 
Press what good he thought he was doing in affronting a 
friendly State. He probably had no intention of affronting 
anybody, and was only “ blowing,” as the Australians say; but 
times have changed in America. Cabinet Ministers, though 
they are constitutionally only clerks of the President, are ex- 
pected to behave as statesmen, and to consider that when they 
speak, even after dinner, they have some responsibility for 
their words. It is an improvement, if only because it renders 
the task of diplomatists a little easier. 


Lord Curzon on April 26th addressed to the Frontier 





Chiefs assembled in Durbar at Peshawur a rather remarkable 
speech. He assured them that the British Government never 
interfered with religion, that it sought no land on the 
Frontier, and that if the Chiefs would keep down their 
passion for spilling blood it would carefully maintain their 
honour. Their allowances for keeping the passes open would 
be regularly paid, and the defence of the passes would be 
entrusted to a Militia composed of their own tribesmen. The 
speech is a wise one, as the Chiefs attach weight to words 
uttered by the head of the State, and as it would dissipate 
many rumours caused by the formation of the new Frontier 
Province. The Chiefs were under the impression, we are told, 
that they were all to be regularised, that is, reduced to the 
position of country gentlemen, as so many Chiefs have been 
within our own dominions. They resented this design, but 
they will believe the Viceroy, and go back to their hills con. 
fident that, however unaccountable the infidels may be, with 
their eternal fuss about a few lives taken half for vengeance 
and half for excitement, it is not intended to degrade them. 
selves. It seems strange that we have governed for eighty 
years at least two hundred millions of men through supreme 
agents not one of whom could address to any one of his 
subjects a single intelligible sentence ; but the Roman Caesars 
could have spoken to only few. 


After the hearing of “ further evidence” on Wednesday, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, the chairman of the Joint Committee 
appointed to inquire into the London Water Bill, made an 
important announcement. Mr. Long’s proposal was that the 
new Water Board should consist of sixty-nine members, ten 
appointed by the London County Council, and the remainder 
by the Common Council of the City, the Borough Councils of 
the Metropolis, and other bodies. The Joint Committee have 
now decided: (1) that the Board should consist of not more 
than thirty-five members; (2) that the London Borough 
Councils and outside Urban District Councils should be 
eliminated; (3) that no county authority shall have an 
absolute majority of the thirty-three members (excluding 
chairman and vice-chairman) now proposed. This decision, 
involving a demand that the Local Government Board should 
formulate a new scheme, has at once raised the question 
whether Ministers will accept the situation or abandon the 
Bill. 


The discussion of the New Procedure Rules was resumed 
in the House of Commons on Monday afternoon, those 
regulating Supply being first dealt with. Mr. Chan- 
ning’s amendment to eliminate from the rule the auto- 
matic Closure at the end of the allotted days met with 
some support, but was rejected by 221 to 158. On the 
question that the rule as amended should be adopted, Sir 
Henry Fowler made an appeal to Mr. Balfour to formulate 
some definite system for the allocation of Supply. What they 
wanted was a time-table, which he believed Mr. Balfour might 
be fully trusted to draw up himself. To this Mr. Balfour 
rejoined that Sir Henry forgot that though the Leader of the 
House had power to say when the discussion of a subject 
should begin, he had no power to say when it should end. 
He had nothing new to say on the rule, and he declared 
that it would be something of a Parliamentary scandal if the 
House could not within the next few days finish the block of 
rules on which it was engaged. After the rule had been 
carried by 222 to 138, Mr. Balfour moved the Question Rule, 
which provides that on days when there are two sittings 
questions shall be taken at 2.15, and that those which are not 
disposed of by 2.55 shall not be answered orally. This rule, Mr. 
Balfour explained, he had redrafted in order to meet the 
wishes of the House, and in refusing to accept the amend. 
ments proposed by Mr. Galloway and Mr. Gibson Bowles 
making the length of question-time depend on the amount of 
private business, Mr. Balfour laid stress on the paramount 
necessity of making public business begin at a fixed hour, no 
matter what the private business might be. A further dis- 
cussion, initiated by Mr. Fuller and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, as to 
the inexpediency of limiting question-time to three-quarters 
of an hour, was carried on till midnight, when the House 
adjourned, Mr. Balfour having given notice of the suspension 
of the 12 o'clock rule on the following night. 


The sitting from 5 o’clock up till midnight on Tuesday was 
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—_———— 
almost entirely consumed by the protests of champions of the 
liberty of debate against the proposed time-limit in the new 
Question Rule, though Mr. Balfour was able to show that the 
average time occupied under the existing system was less than 
that now proposed.—It may be noted that Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton were the only members of the Opposition 
Front Bench who took part in the debate.—After Mr. Balfour 
bad made concessions in regard to the time-limit for the 
handing in of questions, and sacrificed the paragraph im- 

osing the duty of arranging the order of the questions on the 
officials of the House, the rule as amended was put as a 
whole at 1 a.m., but owing to the uncompromising attitude 
of the Nationalist Members the sitting was prolonged 
till 5.30 am., when the House adjourned. The adjourn- 
ment of the debate, moved by Mr. Bryce, was debated 
for an hour and a half, and in all ten divisions were 
taken before the House adjourned on the Motion of Mr. 
Balfour, a Motion resisted by the same Nationalists who were 
go anxious to go home four hours earlier. On the resumption 
of the debate on Thursday the rule dealing with the allotting 
of time to private business and other minor rules were 
debated, Major Rasch’s proposal that no one should be 
allowed to speak on a private Bill fcr more than ten minutes 
being defeated by 270 to 94. During the debate Mr. Balfour 
made the important announcement that he was going to ask 
the House to appoint a Committee to inquire into the whole 
question of Private Bill procedure, with a view to facilitating 
their release from this burden, and stated that he looked 
forward to the time when this particular work might well be 
delegated to some machinery outside the House. 








On Thursday Sir J. Woudhouse, by moving the adjournment 
of the House, opened a very interesting, though not very conclu- 
sive, debate cn the Atlantic Shipping Combine. Mr. Bowles, who 
seconded the Motion, appealed to the Goverment to enlighten 
the House, and raised the point noticed by ‘* Middle Temple” 
in our correspondence columns, as to the liability to forfeiture 
incurred when the ownership of British vessels passed into the 
hands of foreigners. He also raised the question as to the 
crews of the vessels, who in many cases were Naval Reserve 
men. After denouncing the Government for their want of 
knowledge, he turned to the question of remedies, which, he 
suggested, should take the form of subsidies to shipping and a 
revival of the Navigation Laws, which had been “ abolished in 
an age of universal peace and glass exhibitions, but were 
effective laws for the encouragement of British trade.’ Even 
Adam Smith had approved of them. 


Mr. Balfour’s reply was thoroughly sound. It treated the 
whole matter with becoming seriousness, but without any in- 
dications of sensationalism or panic. It was ridiculous to 
accuse the Government of want of knowledge. Though they 


had no knowledge conveyed through official channels, they | 


had obtained a great deal of private information, but it was 
given under the seal of secrecy, and could not be divulged 
without a breach of faith. The subject was divided into two 
divisions. There was the Admiralty question of the subsi- 
dised cruisers, and there was the general question of our hold 
upon the carrying trade. As to the cruisers, the House had 
already been informed that we had a lien on them for three 
years—the original term of the contract with the Admiralty— 
and “at the end of the three years it is by no means certain, 
perhaps it is even by no means probable, that these ships will 
change their flag.” ‘We have thus secured our position for 
three years, and in those three years I think the Government 
will be very much to blame if they cannot find some means of 
adequately providing for the cruiser force of the country.” 
As to the general question, it was clear that the utmost care 
and consideration was required. Only two suggestions had 
as yet been made,—a universal bounty on shipping, and 
the revival of the Navigation Acts. But a debate on the 


adjournment of the House was not the occasion to deal with | 


issues so tremendous and so complicated. They could not be 
decided on off-hand. 


In the debate that followed a very reasonable and sensible 
tone was for the most part adopted by the various speakers. 
After Mr. Bryce had pointed out that the Trust legislation of 
the United States gave abundant food for reflection, “and a 
warning also,” Mr. Russell Rea made a striking and informing 


speech as to the conditions of the Atlantic trade, and the 
motive forces behind the Shipping Combination. The terms 
proposed to the shipping companies were co-operation or 
competition. If they had chosen competition, where would 
have been their chance? “All the trump cards were in the 
hands of their opponents. Four-fifths of the freight revenue 
of the North Atlantic came from the other side, and was abso- 
lutely at the disposal of the railway companies.” The ques- 
tion arose— Was the new state of things co-operation or absorp- 
tion? He held it was co-operation. We might make up our 
minds that a nation with the wealth and ports and coasts of 
the United States would become a maritime nation. Possibly 
Mr. Rea may have painted his defence of the Shipping Com- 
bine in somewhat too rosy colours, but we believe that sub- 
stantially his plea was a sound one. Mr. Allan spoke in a 
somewhat similar strain. We have dealt with the whole sub- 
ject elsewhere, but will only say here that the general tone of 
the debate confirms us in the non-sensational view which we 
have there expressed. We may have had to give up a con- 
siderable share in something which was once all ours, which 
is, of course, disagreeable, but as we had not the power to keep 
the whole, it was probably better to share amicably than un- 
amicably, and after an expensive struggle. 


On Thursday Mr. Lee asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether he would state “what open spaces were available 
within easy march for the field training of London Volunteer 
corps; whether his official information showed that the places 
thus available were sufficient in size and number; and whether 
the War Office intended to take any steps to secure the use of 
further open spaces for this purpose?” Lord Stanley stated in 
reply: “The War Office is thoroughly alive to the desirability 
of providing means for proper field training, but the cost of 
securing open spaces in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis would be prohibitive. It is held that the main 
field training of Volunteers must be carried out in camp.” 
Apparently Lord Stanley and the War Office are not 
aware of the existence of Richmond Park. If Lord Stanley 
will purchase a map of the environs of London—we must 
presume that the War Office has not got a map of the Metro- 
politan area—he wil! find that there is within an easy march of 
London an ideal open space for training troops which is public 
property, and for which already Parliament votes £5,000 a 
year. This open space can be used without any cost what- 
ever. 


The Daily Express has been publishing some very pungent 
criticisms of home affairs by a “Colonial.” We tremble lest the 
editor should ask him to express his views in regard to the 
| exclusion of the Volunteers from Richmond Park. The present 
| writer has often hoped of late that he should not have the ill- 
| luck to be interrogated about Richmond Park by some Colonial 
i visitor to London during the Coronation,—a visitor who had 





; perhaps seen or served with our Volunteers in South Africa, 
| and felt, as so many Colonials do, a warm feeling of admiration 
! for them and their soldierly qualities. How could one possibly 
explain to him without bringing the Motherland into ridicule 
and contempt that though we solemnly promulgate regulations 
requiring the Volunteers to be trained in field tactics in open 
order, and not merely in drili-halls and on parade-grounds, our 
Government deny them access to the only available open 
public space near London, for fear, as a Cabinet Minister 
gravely stated in his place in Parliament, of injuring “the 
wild birds, especially the herons,” or, as other people assert, 
of injuring the pheasant preserves ? 

While dealing with this subject we must note the admir- 
able leading article which appeared in the Morning Post of 
Monday. It was specially useful, as it will prevent it being 
said that it is the wealthier and better-educated section of 
thecommunity that keeps the Volunteers outof Richmond Park. 
The Morning Post must be admitted to represent in a quite 
special degree the upper classes and the interests of London 
Society, and yet it has written almost as strongly as we 
have of the exclusion. How is it that the Government cannot 
rise to showing as much concern for what is essentially a 
popular cause as the Morning Post ? 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday 944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP COMBINE. 
HERE has been a great deal too much “tall talk” 
and exaggeration about the doings of the Atlantic 
Steamship Combine. ‘To read some of the rhetoric of 
the Press on the subject one would imagine that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan had bought the Channel 





Squadron and was going to remove it immediately | 


to New York. Fortunately things are not quite so bad 
as that, and if the matter is looked at soberly and 
calmly it will, we think, be seen that there is not nearly 
so much cause for alarm and indignation as the public 
were at first inclined to believe. We do not say that there 
is no ground for anxiety, and we are quite sure there is 
cause for vigilance and care and hard work on the part of 
our business men; but we are certain that what is wrong 
with us will not be mended by impotent irritation and 
grandiloquent clamour about the oppressions and tyrannies 
of American capitalists, or by appeals for legislative protec- 
tion against their machinations. We shall not hold our 
own by such unworthy and un-English ways of meeting 
our difficulties, but only by a clear understanding of the 
facts, and by dealing with them in a reasonable and 
businesslike spirit. 

In the first place, we must face and understand the 
whole commercial situation of which the Atlantic steamship 
purchase or Combine is only one of the phenomena. ‘T'o 
begin with, it must be remembered that Mr. Morgan and 
the capitalists allied with him are business speculators, and 
not men acting with some dark and malevolent design to 
injure this country or to purloin its most cherished posses- 
sions. They are acting from business motives. On the 
one hand, they are not, as the Yankee speculator re- 
marked, “in this for their health”; but on the other, 
they are not in it for any deep political purpose. 
They see, or think they see, a realisable profit, and 
they are trying to get it. That they are inclined 
and able to speculate in this special way is due in the 
first place to the fact that America has within the 
past ten years become what she never was before,—a 
capitalist and lending nation. In former days America 
was a borrowing nation. She had, that is, vast oppor- 
tunities for investing capital at home, and not enough 
capital of her own to use those opportunities. Gradually, 
however, capital accumulated in the United States, and she 
ceased to be a borrower. 


j 
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to try to repel the advance of American capital on such 
lines by mere clamour. The Americans are helped also 
in this case by the special conditions of the American 
Atlantic trade. Most of the ports on the American 
seaboard are in the hands of the railway companies 
The ports, that is, are little more than their waterside 
termini. This means that the railway companies owning 
the docks can largely control the ocean traffic, They 
bring the produce to the coast, and they can, as it 
were, throw the handkerchief to any shippers the 

choose. Hence if, and when, the railways are controlled rd 
the same men who control particular shipping lines, the 
shipping lines which do not act with the railways can be 
squeezed out of existence. The railways can so arrange 
things that the produce they bring down to the coast shall 
be put on board the ships allied with them and not on other 
ships. Of course this does not apply to the port of New 
York or to all the Atlantic ports, but the fact that the rail- 
Ways are in many cases in a position to throw the handker- 
chief to whom they please is a very large factor in the situa- 
tion. It is a disagreeable fact for us, no doubt, but a fact 
it is, and one we had much better recognise and look full in 
the face. Its importance will not be diminished by pretend- 
ing that it does not exist. It is not a fact that need cause 
us any unreasonable anxiety, and it could, we believe, if we 
were to be unduly pressed by the American railways, be 
met successfully ; but we cannot act as if the American 
railways have no power in deciding the conditions under 
which the produce first handled by them shall cross the 
Atlantic. 

We have set forth in outline the economic conditions 
which, in our opinion, render it natural that America 
should claim, and obtain, a share of the Atlantic transport 
trade. They are:—(1) the vast accumulation of American 
capital seeking an outlet ; (2) the desire of the Americans 
to use that capital in the trade that lies nearest to them,— 
i.e., the Atlantic Ocean trade; (3) the opportunity for 
securing a portion of that trade offered by the exceptional posi- 
tion in regard to the Atlantic ports possessed by the American 
railways and those who control them. But if we grant, as 
we fear we must, that America is in a position to claim and 
take a share of the Atlantic trade, the next question to be 
asked is,—What is the way least harmful to England in 
which such a claim can be exercised and made good? It 
is clear that the thing can be done in one of three ways :— 
(1) the Americans can build ships and enter them on the 
American register; (2) they can buy our ships out- 


That lasted for a certain period, | right and enter them on the American register; (3) they 


and then her stores of capital became so enormous that the | a invest their capital in our shipping companies or in a 
holders began to look out for investments abroad. In a combination of them, and so share in the profits of the 


word, America has now reached the position of a lending 
nation. It was only natural that when she became a lend- 
ing nation, and had capital seeking an outlet elsewhere 
than on the soil of the United States, she should 
first turn to England, and seek to employ her surplus 
capital there. That is the essential cause behind the 
movement which has astonished the world of late. But 
granted that American capital was going to seek an outlet 
here, it was inevitable that attention should first be turned 
to British shipping, and to British shipping in the Atlantic. 
The Americans send us every year, and every week and day 
in the year, a vast amount of produce, natural and manu- 
factured. At present nearly all that produce is transported 


across the ocean in ships owned by British companies. | Tor us tl uld clan 
; and his friends are claiming it. 


Not unnaturally, the American business men with capital 
asking for employment are inclined to try to get a share 
in the work of transport. They say: ‘“ We produce all 
these things in America, we carry them to the coast 
on American railways, and we put them on board ship at 
docks owned by American companies. But there at present 
the profit derived from handling these exclusively American 
products stops. Why should it stop there? Why should we 
not go a step further and use our capital to get a share in 
the profit of the handling the goods during the period 
between the leaving the quays in Americaand reaching the 
consumer in England?’’ Needless to say, we should 
very much have preferred that the Americans should 
have left things as they were, and not have noticed the 
profit to be derived from following their goods a step 


further than the American quay; but as they have noticed | ab L : 
|do sooner or later,—claiming a share in the Atlantic 


the fact, and as they possess the capital required to avail 
themselves of their opportunity, it is absurd to try to “ take 
out” our exasperation in noise and annoyance. It1s childish 


| 
| 








Atlantic trade without making any transfer of the ships to 
another flag. Apparently it is the third alternative which 
the American capitalists have determined to adopt. Now 
what we have to decide is whether we should allow this, 
or whether we should by means of legislation force them 
to adopt either of the other alternatives,—i.e., to build ships 
of their own, or to buy certain of our ships outright and 
place them on the American register. We assume, of course, 
that Congress would pass the necessary legislation. As 


at present advised—the subject has not yet been enough 


discussed to make it wise to speak too absolutely—it 
seems to us that if America means to claim her share in 
the Atlantic transport trade, as she certainly does, it will be 
better for us that she should claim it in the way Mr. Morgan 
Under that plan, as we 
understand it, we at least keep the steamships on the 
British register and under the British flag. But this 
means that in the event of war the ships, whether under 
Admiralty contracts or not, could, if necessary by a 
special Act of Parliament, be taken up for Government 
purposes. ‘They would be British vessels and amenable 
to British law. Hence even under the Combine we do 
not part with our power to use the greatest and most 
valuable section of our mercantile marine—i.e., the fast 
Atlantic steamers—for defence purposes. 

In our view, then, we cannot see that precipitate legisla- 
tive action ought te be taken to prevent the formation of 
the new American Shipping Trust, or that we need feel 
any great anxiety or perturbation about the matter. The 
Americans are doing what it was inevitable they would 


transport business, but they are claiming it in the way 
least likely to be injurious to England. Those who dis- 
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with this view, and who think that the new move- 
ment is very dangerous and ought to be stopped, will no 
doubt suggest legislative methods of prevention. We 
confess, however, to being very doubtful as to their success. 
Qne plan, very attractive at first, is to pay very high sub- 
sidies to British vessels. Now if we do this the Americans 
are almost certain to follow suit. Then we shall have to enter 
upon @ war of subsidies. But America has a population of 
eighty millions to our forty millions, and though we may 
be richer per head, the aggregate is immensely in America’s 
favour. Besides, in a subsidy war America in her reckless 
optimism would be certain to outbid us. Once engaged in 
war of this kind, she would probably also give bounties 
to shipbuilders of a far more formidable kind than those 
now proposed to, but not likely to be accepted by, Congress, 
and we should have either to follow her or to see 
our shipbuilding industry damaged. Next we might try 
to fight the Combine by saying that British vessels con- 
trolled by a non-British company should when in British 
ports be subjected to heavy special taxation. But if we 
did that America would be sure to retaliate, with the result 
that we should have indirectly dealt a terrible blow at our 
oversea trade. In truth, we cannot think that violent or 
retaliatory measures would have any useful result. ‘They 
would in effect be attempts to forbid a wiiling buyer 
and willing seller coming together, and such attempts 
have never succeeded. ‘“ But,” we can imagine an in- 
dignant reader exclaiming, “do you really mean to suggest 
that we shall do nothing; that we are to sit down quietly 
and submit to this horrible tyranny?” Well, we must 
confess that our advice comes to something very like—* Sit 
down quietly and you will probably find that there is a good 
deal of exaggeration about the ‘horrible tyranny.’” Itis in 
our view quite possible indeed that the American capitalists 
may tind that they have given a good deal too much to 
the shipping companies, and that the bargain is not so 
good for the Americans as for the Britishers. Meantime it 
seems to us that the one essential thing for the Government 
and for Parliament to do is to see that all the avenues are 
kept open for full and free competition with the Shipping 
Trust. That is the essential. If that is done we have enough 
faith in competition to feel sure that a healthy rivalry will 
sooner or later grow up. Keep the door wide open, and they 
will not lack competitors for long. Next, without in any 
way entering into a subsidy war with the United States, 
and quite apart from any question of commercial subsidies, 
we think that the Admiralty should reconsider its atti- 
tude towards the merchant cruisers. We do not want 
any very lavish expenditure, but we do think that, placed 
as we are, the Admiralty might encourage exceptional speed 
in certain classes of ocean steamers. However, that is a 
matter on which we have no desire to dogmatise. 

To look once more at the question broadly, we feel most 
strongly convinced that the matter is eminently one in 
regard to which people should keep their heads cool and 
their judgments free of prejudice. We do not like these 
huge Combines, and we specially regret the tendency to 
crush the small and elevate the big, but we must clear 
our minds of cant even about Trusts, and about Trusts there 
is always a liability to cant. To begin with, we are not 
by any means sure that the Trusts possess the power com- 
pletely to control Congress and the American Executive, 


as is sometimes asserted in regard to them. Their power } 


has, we believe, always been exaggerated, and just now it 
is apparently on the wane. This is another reason for 
keeping quiet and watching developments. If, as some 
people believe, America is about to enter upon a period of 


great commercial depression, if not on an actual financial ; 


crisis, the Trusts and their shareholders are sure to be hard 
hit. Butif that happens, the political reaction against them 
will be enforced by an economic reaction, and we may witness 
many most important new departures. Let us then do 
nothing rash or in a hurry in this matter of the Shipping 
‘Trust, and, above all, let us not cry out before we are hurt. 
We have not been hurt yet, and we are by no means sure 
that we are going to be,— unless we insist upon rushing head 
down in mad-bull fashion upon the new commercial 
problem that has been so suddenly developed. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

RANCE is content with the Republic and with 

: M. Waldeck-Rousseau, but Paris is bored. That 
1s, we take it, the broad meaning of the French elections. 


They are not over yet, the provoking, though logical, system 
of second ballots in districts where no candidate has a 
clear majority of the votes recorded delaying final returns ; 
but enough is known to make it certain that the present 
Government will face the new Chamber with a majority 
exceeding a hundred. There has been no “landslide” 
crushing out opposition such as some Republicans hoped 
for, and no explosion of reaction such as many quiet 
observers thought possible; but irresistibly, though quietly, 
France has pronounced her will that what is should for 
the present continue to be. M. Delcassé in particular, 
upon whom all French Jingoes had concentrated their 
wrath, has been re-elected at the first ballot by an over- 
whelming majority. Here and there a district has returned 
a vehement “ Nationalist’ to declaim against the Govern- 
ment. Occasionally a cleric has been returned, eager to 
secure revenge for the Law of Associations. Advocates of 
Legitimatism, of Bonapartism, of the République plébis- 
citaire, which means Dictatorship, have been sent up by 
districts in which a feeling for Monarchy is traditional ; 
but a majority of the electors—if we count in, as we should, 
the heavy Republican minorities, an immense majority— 
have voted for the Republic as now constituted. They 
have voted, moreover, without compulsion, for though the 
bureaucracy has undoubtedly influenced them, and the 
bureaucracy is more or less in Ministerial hands, the 
“strong-fisted”’ Prefects of the Napoleonic régime have 
been removed, and the voters, unless actually seeking 
place, obey their own convictions. The people of France, 
considered as an entity, have endorsed and approved the 
system under which they live. After thirty-one years’ 
experience, during which a new generation has grown up 
to mature life, the people see nothing in the Republic to 
induce them to prefer any other method cf being governed. 
They like the Republic well enough, and are content with 
those who administer its affairs. 


Paris is the great exception. It is true that Paris has 
only partially “gone Nationalist,” the suburbs remaining 
Republican, and true also that the total vote thrown for 
the Opposition is less than the vote thrown for General 
Boulanger; but still it is not to be denied that Paris has 
shown strong symptoms of a desire for a new régime. She 
cannot be said to have agreed with France, and it is well 
: worth while to consider how much or how little her recalci- 
: trant attitude may mean. It means a good deal, though 
! not so much as it would have meant a centuryago. It has 
| become the custom in this country to deny that Paris is 
‘ any longer France, to question if she is truly representative, 
| to assert that the Departments are awake, and that they 

no longer take their cue from the great city whose action 
‘ the tradition of the Revolution and the experience of the 

Commune have taught them to dread. Intelligence, it is 
i said, has become more diffused ; the rural folk, hearing all 

things, decide for themselves; and the peasantry have 

become aware that ultimate power is in their own hands, 
‘and that -when Paris assumes to dictate she in fact 
! menaces their sovereignty. Communication is much more 
| rapid, the provincial centres have grown larger,and with the 
: division of the land and the new ability to save the horror of 
| the peasantry at Parisian ideas about property has become 

acute. ‘The people, it is alleged, have become accustomed 
to act for themselves, and no longer look to Paris for the 

word of command. All this is true, as it is also true that 
{ historians a little exaggerate the power of Paris even in 
the Revolution, during which much of her worst impulses 
; came with the Terrorist leaders from outside. Neverthe- 
‘less, the weight of Paris is very great, and she can be a 
source of great embarrassment to a steady Republican 
Government. She can compel the Government to watch 
her, a fact which of itself compels the Government also to 
watch and conciliate the Army. She dictates the opinion 
of the Press, which is much more concentrated in the 
capital than with us. She is greatly consulted by all 
foreign Powers, who necessarily form much of their 
opinion on the evidence of Parisians; and above all, she 
possesses the initiative. Rapid as communication is, Paris, 
if not tightly held by the soldiery, can overthrow a Govern- 
ment in twenty-four hours; and if her populace and her 
garrison coincide, can present to France a fait accompli 
with which it is most difficult to deal. Suppose, for 
example, that on Sunday the garrison had proclaimed the 
Russian General, Prince Louis Napoleon—who was in 











Paris—Emperor of the French, and the populace had 
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approved, what could the provinces have done except 
agree, or commit themselves to all the uncertainties and 
horrors of civil war? Paris, in fact, if not the mistress 
of France, which she certainly is not, is still the anxiety 
of France; and the Ministry, though it will meet the 
Chamber with all the strength derived from a renewed 
mandate, will still lack the security and ease it would have 
felt had Paris and the provinces been unanimous. 

What is the cause of the separation of Paris from the 
rest of the country? We believe the cause to be in the 
main that which is indicated in the first sentence of this 
article. Paris is bored. The Republic may be all that its 
admirers contend, but to her it appears to have another 
and less charming quality. It is humdrum. Partly from 
her history, partly from being the rendezvous of all that is 
ambitious, vain, and esurient in France, and partly from 
the “ genius” which gradually moulds the people of every 
great city, Paris thirsts for an element of the dramatic in 
politics which the Republic is unable to supply. Its 
rulers have no fancy for grand coups; they are not 
seeking war but protective alliances; they are the centre 
of no splendours; and they give no subjects for excited 
talk. They prefer, in fact, that government should not be 
scenic, while Paris prefers that it should be. She is there- 
fore dull; and Paris when she is dull is discontented, and 
ready to accuse any government, no matter what, and 
seek relief in a change of governors, no matter 
whom, if only they will give her lively times. So far 
as can be perceived, she rather despises all the Pretenders. 
She has no candidate for the Dictatorship. If she wishes 
for war in the abstract, it is not for any particular war. 
All she knows clearly is that she wants something to be 
done which will make the world stare, and give to herself 
the feeling she most enjoys,—that of being fully alive. 
The respectable Republic which the provincials approve, 
because it gives them order and justice, slow but fairly 
steady improvements, and plenty of local expenditure on 
roads and useful buildings, does not and cannot give her 
this, and therefore Paris frets, and anathematises the 
Government, for which all the while she has no practicable 
alternative to offer. She will continue to fret, we fear, 
until events in some way grow exciting, and her fretfulness 
will always be a cause of anxiety to her rulers. They know 
it, however, and her, they keep a strong control on her 
movements, and while France supports them they will 
move forward in a fairly determined way. France has 
probably never had a better Government than the present, 
or one more solicitous to secure her permanent well-being, 
and it is highly to her credit that in spite of the vindictive- 
ness of the Church, and the disappointment of the 
Monarchists, and a situation which does not allow of a 
harvest of glory to be reaped abroad, the majority of 
Frenchmen have perceived this, and have voted what is at 
least a consent that it shall continue to goon. Whether 
the Parliamentary system when in strong hands like the 
present suits France is still not completely decided, but it 
is abundantly clear that for the present it neither revolts 
Frenchmen nor disappoints them sufficiently to induce 
them to overthrow it. 





CHEQUES.‘ 

E trust the Chancellor of the Exchequer will recon- 

sider and recast his proposals in regard to an in- 

creased Stamp-duty on cheques. His suggestion in regard 
to a rebate of a penny on cheques below £2 was met with loud 
laughter in the House of Commons, and not unnaturally, 
for the notion of the householder sorting his cheques once 
a year and then trudging off to the nearest post-office to 
be hectored by the young lady “in the cage” as to the 
number of pennies she is to refund him 1s sufficiently 
grotesque. One can picture the scene: the middle-aged 
British gentleman asking how much longer he is to be 
kept waiting, and ironically pressing her to finish her talk 
with her friend as he is, of course, in no sort of hurry ; and 
the young lady tossing her head, and in revenge making 
sarcastic remarks sotto voce and over her shoulder, as she 
sorts and counts the drafts, on the nature and sex of the 
payees,—‘ Oh, Miss Ada only gets 25s. this journey; last 
cheque she had £1 10s.’; or, ‘I wonder who Sarah Jones 
is? She does get a nice lot of little cheques, don’t she?’ 
But the laughter was not all at the Chancellor’s simplicity 
in thinking the scheme would be appreciated. The greater 
part of the amusement was occasioned by the thought 








of the cuteness of the Treasury, and their relying upon 
the fact that practically only a few old maids and pedantic 
gentlemen of complete leisure would ever trouble to return 
the cheques to the post-office and claim their pennies 
The House, in other words, was chiefly amused at the 
notion that though the concession sounded so cenerous 
it practically amounted to nothing. Of course no one can 
object in principle to Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s resolve to 
lose as little revenue as possible by the concession. He is 
not being “cute” for his own interests, but for the 
interests of the nation. Again, he may very well argue : 
‘If people won’t take the trouble to claim the rebate. 
how can it be argued that the tax is a great burden ?? 
We admit the theoretical force of such an argument, but 
it seems to us, nevertheless, that the whole question must 
be looked at on much broader lines. 

We know that the present Stamp-duty on cheques works 
very well, but if it is to be increased, and more revenue is 
to be extracted therefrom, the problem must be approached 
in quite a different spirit from that adopted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Personally, we should like 
to see the cheques left alone altogether, and the necessary 
revenue derived from some perfectly different source. But 
granted that this is impossible, and that the money must 
come from stamps on cheques, we hold that it would be much 
better to get it in a way different from that now proposed. To 
begin with, we think the proposal to increase the Stamp-duty 
on dividend warrants not unreasonable. No doubt they are 
theoretically indistinguishable from other cheques, but 
practically it would not be difficult to differentiate them, 
and so to word a clause in the Bill that cheques drawn to pay 
dividends on stocks of various kinds should bear a twopenny 
stamp. The companies would not attempt to avoid the extra 
tax, which would become one of the office expenses, as is the 
penny stamp. In dealing with ordinary cheques, however, it 
seems to us that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
start with the assumption that the cheque system is good 
for the trade of the country, and ought to be encouraged 
and developed, not restricted. That it is good we have no 
doubt. It enables through the Clearing House a vast 
number of pecuniary transactions to be carried out with 
the minimum of sacrifice, and it limits the amount 
of money required to be kept in circulation. Again, 
it is clearly of great advantage to the banks. If A 
pays his way by smal] cheques to each individual, he keeps 
the money required to meet his current expenses in the 
bank till the last minute. If instead he draws out a large 
sum at the beginning of each week and then pays his bills 
in hard cash, it is clear that the money in the bank is for 
several days diminished by the amount of the big cheque. 
But if this is going on all over the country, the volume 
of the deposits left in the banks must clearly be 
greatly reduced. Hence under a small-cheque system of 
business the banks benefit. The money is in their hands 
instead of lying by in sums of £50 or £100 in innumer- 
able cashboxes and safes all over the country. Nothing, 
then, should be done to limit the use of small cheques. 
Instead, their use should be encouraged by the State as a 
public benefit. A small cheque is, of course, not easy to 
define, but clearly nothing over £100 would be called a 
small cheque. Taking action from this point of view, 
why should it not be possible to enact that all cheques 
for £100 and under should bear a penny stamp, but 
that above that amount the stamp should be sixpence. 
hat would probably produce a sum worth collecting, and 
yet the vexation to the public would not be great. The 
drawer of a cheque over £100 would simply add five postage- 
stamps to the cheque, or, if he omitted to do that, his 
banker could be obliged within a month after paying the 
cheque to take it to Somerset House, where it would be sur- 
charged a shilling, which sum the banker would, of course, 
charge to his client. No doubt the amount collected would 
not be very large, but there would virtually be no expense 
incurred in the collection, and any sums secured would go 
straight to the Treasury. 

If, in spite of the twopence on the dividend warrants and 
the sixpence on cheques over £100, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared he must get more money from stamps, 
would it not be possible to take the receipt-stamp down to 
sums of £1 andover? As it is, people insist on a stamped 
receipt, not because it is the law, but because they want to 
avoid any chance of the bill being sent in again. 
influence in favour of the use of the receipt-stamp would 
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operate as strongly in the case of bills of £1 and over as 


in that of those of £2 and over. The source of revenue is 
the fear of not being able to produce evidence of payment, 
and has nothing to do with the amount. Hundreds of 
ople would probably not trouble about having their 
receipts stamped ; but, on the other hand, a great many 
ople would exact it,—probably as many in proportion as 
exact the stamp in the case of the bill over £2. 

But no doubt the officials at the Treasury, if forced 
to do so by the pressure of public opinion, would be 
able to suggest many betier ways of increasing the stamp 
revenue. We merely make our suggestions by way of 
illustration and to stimulate the nimble brains of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s official advisers. Personally, as 
our readers know, we cannot admit that there is any need 
for touching the cheques at all. While the licenses for 
the sale of intoxicants—i.e., licenses for sharing in a 
great monopoly—are so low in amount as they now 
are, and while the fortunes over a million pay no 
greater Estate- duty than the fortunes over five or 
ten millions, we cannot agree that the resources of fiscal 
ingenuity have been exhausted. In our opinion, not till 
these sources of revenue have been tapped will it be 
wise or necessary to fidget with cheques. But as we have 
said before, it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and not 
the journalist, who is responsible for raising the Revenue ; 
and if he asserts that he can only raise the money by 
increasing the Stamp-duty on cheques, we suggest with all 
respect that he should revise his present scheme. He should 
make it more rational and more acceptable to the country by 
modifications of the kind we have named above, modifica- 
tions which, in our belief, will produce sufficient revenue, and 
yet will not injure the operations of buying and selling 
and wage-paying by limiting the development of the 
cheque system. 








THE UNREST IN RUSSIA. 


: er unrest in Russia is more serious even than we 
thought. We still remain convinced that if the 





Government is determined, the Army faithful, and the 
peasantry quiescent, any movement whatever can be put 
down, the educated classes, even if supported by the} 
artisans, being totally unable on those vast plains to resist ! 
a million trained soldiers, with the unusua! proporticn of ! 
cavalry and light artillery which their Asiatic conquests 
have forced upon the War Office of St. Petersburg. Our 
fellow-countrymen are still blinded by tradition as to the 
resisting power of a populace; but though it is great in a 
country of mountain and prairie like South Africa, and 
in Spain, where men will die behind anything built of 
brick, it is very little indeed in a country like Russia, 
where the smallest elevation is a hill, where there is no 
tradition of Saguntum, and where the people have not, 
except in a few forest districts, the means of procuring 
modern arms. There is reason to doubt, however, whether 
all the conditions which make for authority are at 
this moment actually present in Russia. About the 
Army it is impossible to form an opinion, except the 
abstract one that armies in our day do not revolt, the 
persistent rumour that the non-commissioned officers are 
displaying a temper which alarms the Government 
being unconfirmed by any sufficient evidence. It 
there, no doubt, that disaffection would show itself 
first, the Russian non-commissioned officer being able 
to read and write, and having as little chance of 
promotion as the French sows-officier before the Revolution. 
He comes, too, into collision with the system more than 
the private does, and he perceives more clearly the corrup- 
tion which in the Russian as in the old French Army the 
Government has found it so difficult wholly to eradicate 
Mutiny, however, is to the veteran soldier an immorality 
as well as a dangerous offence, and we shall require 
evidence as yet unprocurable before we believe that, ex- 
cept when the conscripts are drafted, the fear of it ever 
impedes the decision of Russian generals. ‘That the 
peasantry are in a state of ferment in Central and 
Southern Russia seems, however, to be proved. As far 
a8 we can ascertain, the case stands thus. There has 
been al! over Southern Russia, where, be it remembered, 
the mass of Russian cultivators have since the emancipa- 
on elected to live, a fall in prices so serious that the 
peasant cannot pay either his taxes or his debts, which 
nevertheless are relentlessly exacted. His consequent dis- 


is 











content, which is bitter, his idea being the universal one of 
his class, that he ought to have remissions in bad years, 
has been aggravated by a succession of bad harvests, and 
by a persuasion, probably true but possibly false, that the 
slight relief which the Government can afford is stopped 
on its way by corrupt officials. He has, therefore, in some 
districts reached the point when he has no longer any 
grain at all, either to eat or sow; and as that must 
be the fault of somebody other than God or the Czar, 
he is ready for any measure of vengeance that may be 
suggested to him. There have always been agitators in 
Russia, and just now they are very numerous, the educated 
having convinced themselves that they must convert the 
cultivators before anything will be done to modify the 
system. ‘They therefore preach insurrection as a panacea, 
and are holding out to the peasants the hope that the land, 
which they, like Irishmen, believe would belong to them 
“if right were done,” will be restored by decree. They have 
even, if a correspondent of the Morning Post may be 
trusted, resorted to an expedient not without precedent in 
Russian history, and have forged a ukase from the Czar 
bestowing the land upon them by what they them- 
selves regard as a supreme fiat. ‘“ Ukase of his Majesty 
the Emperor Nicholas. My grandfather now resting 
in God, the Emperor Alexander, by abolishing serf- 
dom gave you peasants liberty, and at the same time 
divided the land among you. The magnates of the 
land, however, were discontented with this, and they 
brought the land again into their possession, and thus 
robbed you. The country which, for a needy wage, you 
cultivate in the sweat of your brows is your own land, and 
the corn in the barns of your oppressors is your corn. I 
love you, and as I desire to be a just Emperor I allow and 
command you to demand back your property and to divide 
it among yourselves as your legal possessions. If they 
refuse to give it to you peaceably, then take it from them 
by force, together with the cattle in their stalls and the 
corn ia their barns.” In the peasant’s eyes this is simple 
justice, and he demands the land of the stewards, who, 
and not the landlords, manage the estates. Being refused, 
and probably mocked, he seizes any arms he can find, and 
proceeds to destroy the chateau and its papers. The 
stewards fly for their lives, the officials in the absence of 
orders temporise with the mob, and till the troops arrive 
with orders to fire on all armed men the peasants hoid a 
kind of revel. This scene is admitted to have occurred all 
over the two provinces of Pultawa and Kharkoff, in which 
some eighty chateaux have been sacked, and when the 
truth is known it will probably be found to have been 
repeated in isolated districts all over Southern Russia. 
This is, of course, insurrection ; trocpsarerapidly converging 
on the most dangerous spots; M. Plehve, the Minister of 
the Interior, has himself hastened to the scene to give the 
frightened officials the necessary “energy” and cohesion ; 
and in a few days we shall doubtless hear that order reigns 
once more in Southern Russia. ‘The movement, however, 
has been most serious, the collection of revenue has been 
arrested, the troops do not like the work, no amount of 
dragonnades will prevent hunger and its consequences, and 
the Government cf Russia is probably the last in Europe 
to wish for an internecine quarrel with the peasantry, 
upon whose fidelity in the last rescrt its foundations rest. 
If their feeling spread to the Army the cataclysm so long 
dreaded for Russia would have arrived, and the Empire so 
slowly and so strongly built would be thrown into the 
crucible. 


Intermediately there is another danger almost equally 
threatening. In spite of the secrecy enforced in Russia, 
where almost anything is forgiven sooner than an appeal 
to the opinion of the Western world, it is well known 
that «a deadly struggle is going on between the advocates 
of concession, headed, it is asserted, by the Czar, and the 
advocates of repression, headed by M. Pobiedonostzeff—who 
sees a victory for Dissent in any relaxation of the claim to 
autocracy or anv grant of freedom to the Press or the 
Universities—and supported by the higher bureaucracy and 
the more influential Army chiefs. Hitherto the latter have 
prevailed; but there is reason to believe that the Czar 
would like to call to his aid a representative Council, such 
as his grandfather had decreed on the day before his 
assassination, and that the issue of a proclamation 
in that sense is only prevented by pressure of the 
most determined description, in short, by threats of 
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a Palace revolution. This may be untrue; but it is 
true that the burden of Russian autocracy, which in- 
volves, among other things, an incessant issue of execu- 
tive orders, the far-reaching character of which the 
Emperors know and dread, can be borne only by a very 
strong man with immovable decision. The present Czar, 
Nicholas II., though intelligent, and conscientious to a 
morbid degree, is not a man of that kind, and the con- 
sequence is that Russian society, apparently so unanimous, 
is really cloven from top to bottom into two parties, more 
equal in strength perhaps than is imagined. The Ad- 
ministration therefore vacillates. On the recent murder 
of M. Sipiaguine it was decided that a strong reactionary 
policy must be pursued and all resistance put down by 
terror; but the bureaucracy are never certain that this 
policy will last, and hesitate to order the free shedding of 
blood which can alone make it successful, but which the 
Czar is believed to abhor, and his Empress to despise as a 
mere sitting on the safety-valve. ‘The determination, 
therefore, which is the first condition of safety for the 
autocracy is not present; and with the finances in tem- 
porary, though not incurable, difficulty, the peasantry 
ready to burn chiteaux and their landlords’ stewards in 
them, and the Army employed in distasteful work which 
brings neither glory nor promotion, Russia is drifting it 
may be into a haven of safety, but it may also be on a 
rock,—that is to say, a quarter of a century of fierce 
internal conflict. It is quite useless for any outsider to 
predict the course of events in a country where the con- 
ditions are so numerous and so confusing ; but judging 
simply as impartial historians, sincerely friendly to a 
Power which ought to be our ally, nothing would surprise 
us less than the abdication of the present Emperor and the 
complete ascendency for a short time of the “military 
party,” that is, the old Conservatives, who would almost 
inevitably seek in external war a relief from the internal 
malaise. All Russians are patriotic, and war has hitherto 
with them always terminated all disputes except as to the 
method in which it ought to be carried on. 





THE LAND DEDICATION BILL. 


AVE the public any legitimate interest in the posses- 
sions of private owners? ‘The answer alike of the 

law and of common-sense is clear enough. A man’s own 
is that with which he may do what helikes. If any one else 
has a share in its control, to that extent he is only a part 
owner. B has no right to dictate to A how he shall 
manage his property ; why, then, should the whole alphabet 
in the shape of the public be any more favoured? Yet 
when law and common-sense have had their say, there 
remains an undefined discontent in the public which has just 
had judgment given against it. It feels that its claims 
have in some sort been underrated. Stonehenge is private 
property ; but what if the owner chose to break up the 
stones and use them for mending the roads? Westminster 
Abbey is the property of the Dean and Chapter; but what 
if these dignitaries proposed to replace it by an edifice more 
in harmony with modern taste as shown in the neighbouring 
Aquarium? It is true that in the one case the ownership 
is individual, whereas in the other it is corporate, and the 
law has always made a large distinction between the two. 
But even where the ownership is individual the wanton 
destruction of an object of national interest would probably 
be prevented if the owner's intention became known in 
time. There are other cases in which the loss to the public 
would be as great as in that of buildings. Richmond 
Hill, of which so much has lately been heard, is one of 
these. There is no question here of cwnership, for it 
is not the Hill that is threatened, but the view from 
it, and there can hardly be property in a view. But 
the action of the owners of land below the Hill might 
be destructive of this view. If they cover the foreground 
with villas the beauty of the landscape would be gone, and 
though the public has no legal right to prevent them from 
doing this, it will sustain a perfectly reai injury if it is 
done. There is a sense, no doubt, in which this result 
follows upon every utilisation of land by its owner. Half 
of Hindhead was lost to the larger public when a smaller 
public took to building houses on its western slope. But 
this larger public is on the whole reasonable, and it does 
not require that Jand shall remain waste in order to gratify 
its taste for the picturesque. It is only occasionally, when 
some very special beauty is threatened, that people wake 








up to the possible losses they may sustain : 
present inability to avert them. r > ane to tlle 

This is one side of the question, and the side which 
more often escapes notice. ‘The other side, the side of the 
private owner, is very much more in evidence, and stands 
in no need of defenders. We have, however, to bear in 
mind that the community has no prescriptive right to 
commit robbery. If it covets the property of a private 
person, there is only one way in which it can legitimately 
gratify its desire. There is doubtless a difference in this 
respect between the community and the individual. Both 
can only get what they want by purchase, but the indi. 
vidual must find a willing seller, while for the community 
there is such a thing as compulsory purchase. The public 
interest in private property is so far recognised that if the 
public is prepared to pay a reasonable price for what it 
wants, it is sometimes permitted to take it even against the 
owner’s will. In the United States this principle has been 
carried out in the purchase of the National Park, and if 
our authorities, whether Imperial or municipal, had been 
ready to spend money on a great scale, all the finest 
scenery in the country might have been for ever protected 
against injury, if not specifically devoted to public use. 
Unfortunately, there is no general disposition to do any- 
thing of this heroic kind. We grieve over the destruction 
of woods, the enclosure of mountains, the building over of 
heaths ; but we do nothing more than grieve. Another 
generation will see most of the mischief done, and will 
perhaps wonder that a generation which might have pre- 
vented it took no trouble to doso. If the Government 
had been armed with adequate powers of purchase, and 
had exercised a wise discretion in the choice of the districts 
in which they should be exercised, England would present 
a very different appearance from what it does now. Nor 
as yet is there much sign of any wish to alter this state of 
things. The dwellers in our cities feel more and more 
their need of some place to which they can go to enjoy the 
country and forget the town; they mourn over the 
destruction which is continually overtaking their favourite 
resorts; they curse the builder and all his works. But it 
never occurs to them that State or municipal purchase of 
spots chosen for their beauty is the proper remedy for the 
growing vulgarisation of the finest scenery. They prefer to 
vent their wrath on the owner for presuming to sell his own 
land. It may,indeed, be objected that the cost of such pur- 
chases would be more than the most liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could be expected to provide. But there would 
be no need of absolute purchase. There are whole tracts, 
whole districts, in wlftch there is no present conflict 
between private and public interests. The land belongs 
to a private owner, but the use he makes of it in no way 
interferes with other people’s enjoyment of it. The downs 
that feed his sheep please the eyes and exercise the limbs 
of the passers-by ; the woods in which his timber is matur- 
ing yield them shade and rest ; even the heather over 
which he shoots need not be closed to them if he is content 
with moderate sport. It is not the actual but the 
possible use of his land that constitutes the danger to the 
public, and all that would be needed to protect them 
against this danger would be the purchase here and there 
of these possible future rights. 

A Bill has been introduced into the House of Commons 
which, though it aims at very much less than a system of 
State or municipal purchase, is yet. a step in the same 
direction. Its object as described in the Memorandum is 
to “facilitate the preservation of the more beautiful and 
interesting features of the country ” by enabling a land- 
owner “ without parting with his ownership” to ensure 
that the character of a particular tract of land “ may not 
be seriously altered or its charm destroyed.” Any owner, 
whether in fee or for life, and any body corporate, may, if 
the Bill becomes law, declare by deed that land containing 
any natural feature or object of interest shall remain 
unaltered, or that it shall not be built upon, or that the 
public shall have access to it for purposes of recreation, or 
that it shall be placed under the guardianship of trustees. 
The land to which the deed refers shall be held subject to 
the use thus created, but in all other respects it will 
remain in the possession and enjoyment of its owner. 
There are ample provisions in the Bill for guarding the 
interests of the successors of a tenant for life who has 
executed such a deed. If the trustees of a settlement are 
of opinion that this dedication of the land to a semi-public 
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use “is prejudicial to the interests of the successors in title,” 
they may require the owner to pay them “ the equivalent of 
the diminution in the value of the land caused by the 
declaration.” No objection, therefore, can be raised to the 
Bill on the score of any invasion of the rights of property. 
It is the owner, and the owner only, who can set in motion 
the machinery created by it. It is his desire to preserve 
«a striking point of view, a waterfall or a glen, the 
site of an old abbey or castle, or a park” that is the motive 
for executing the deed, and if his execution of it entails 
any disadvantage on his successors in title the trustees of 
the settlement have power to make him pay compensation. 
The only doubt is how far owners will be inclined to avail 
themselves of the powers given them by the Bill. As 
regards one of the commonest forms of injury to the public 
—the sale of a beautiful tract of land for building—we 
fear that the amount of compensation that might be 
demanded by the trustees would commonly prevent owners 
from guarding against this by a deed. But the Bill is at 
Jeast a recognition that conflicts between public and private 
interests often arise, and that it will be well to give the 
owner the means of avoiding such conflicts where he is 
anxious to do so. One provision, we think, might be 
added with advantage. The owner who uses his powers 
under the Bill will be dedicating land to public uses, and 
land so dedicated ought not to be liable to Death-duties. 
In regard to that particular part of his estate the owner 
has divested himself of a portion of his rights for the 
public benefit, and as in this way he has made his contribu- 
tion to the community, the community has in equity 
nothing more to demand of land so dedicated. 








THE “AVERAGE MAN” IN THE GOSPELS. 
HE man who thanked God that he was not as other men 
are had a very poor opinion of other men. He put them 
all down as “extortioners, unjust, and adulterers,” and his 
low view of human nature belonged, if we understand the 
story aright, to his unjustifiable attitude of mind. It is 
strange how persistently many religious people in all ages 
have affirmed the utter depravity of human nature, not found- 
ing their theory upon their own observation, but upon the 
rhetorical invective of Old Testament reformers and the 
passionate expressions of St. Paul’s penitence. But surely 
our Lord’s attitude towards ordinary men as shown in the 
Gospels in no way confirms this humiliating doctrine. On 
the other hand, His preaching with regard to what we may 
call the average man, if not very explicit, is by implication 
anything but derogatory. In the first place, He demanded 
from His Disciples a respect for childhood which all the 
Churches have dismissed with too little thought or else used 
as a mere defence of credulity. Again, He implied that every 
man has a light in himself just as surely as he has eyes in his 
head. “The light of the body is the eye,” He said; and then, 
directing the attention of His hearers towards that inner light 
of which the bodily eyes are but an illustration, He added, 
“Take heed that the light which is in you be not darkness.” 
He often speaks as though sin were in some mysterious way 
foreign to the true nature of man, a “ captivity” under which 
he groans, and at the very beginning of His ministry applies 
to Himself the words of Isaiah, “ The spirit of God is upon 
Me to preach deliverance to the captives and recovery of sight 
tothe blind.” Again, He continually takes hold of the best 
attributes of human nature and uses them as similitudes by 
Which He discovers to man the attributes of God. Even those 
who are evil, He teaches us, know how to give good gifts to their 
children; they do not offer stones and scorpions to a son who 
asks for food. There is nothing especially praiseworthy, He 
declares upon another occasion, in loving those who love us, 
and doing good to them who have done it to us, for “sinners 
also do the same.” Of course it is right to do it, but every 
one does it by nature. Neither, He explains, does it call for 
any special commendation if a man accepts without resentment 
a rebuke which he recognises to be just. This, again, is a virtue 
common toall the world. In this last instance our Lord’s esti- 
mate of human nature is very remarkably high,—so high as to 
be difficult of immediate acceptance, even by those disposed 
to the love of their kind. The same may be said of the 
following passage from the Sermon on the Mount: “ Judge 
not and ye shall not be judged; condemn not and ye shall not 
be condemned; forgive and ye shall be forgiven; give and it 





shall be given unto you; good measure pressed down, shaken 
together, and running over shall men give into your bosoms.” 
One can hardly imagine a higher testimony to the innate 
sense of justice to be found in the average man. 

Of course it is not permissible to strain a metaphor, but 
when our Lord spoke of ninety-nine just persons who need no 
repentance as compared to one sinner, He cannot have meant 
that the majority of people were utterly bad, though common- 
sense forbids us to imagine that He intended a hard-and-fast 
inference as to the proportion of righteous men and sinners 
to be drawn from His words. When He declared that He had 
not come to call the righteous to repentance, He certainly 
implied that such existed, and that every one knew of 
such. Again, when He said that He had not come to 
heal the whole, He cannot be taken to infer, as some 
theologians would have us believe, that everybody was sick. 
“Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 
He asks upon one occasion, and the question would be utterly 
senseless unless He knew that the power of moral discrimina- 
tion existed in His hearers. He continually deprecated the 
exclusiveness of the religious people of His time, and forbade 
them to “shut the Kingdom of Heaven against men,” declaring 
the lawyers, who were the theologians of His day, to be far too 
prone to do this. As to the two parables dealing with the 
efficacy of importunity, we confess we find them very obscure; 
but it is at least possible that they simply mean that an 
average man, or even a bad man—for in one parable the herois 
an unjust Judge—will not always be able to resist the natural 
impulse to doa kindness if the opportunity recurs to him with 
sufficient reiteration. 

We are told that Christ knew what was in man, and the 
Gospels suggest that He knew there was much good in him, 
knew him, at any rate, to be capable of great moral achieve- 
ment. “The works that I do shall ye do also, and greater 
works than these shall ye do,” He asserts. His words must 
have startled His hearers, and still startle all those readers 
whose critical faculty is not atrophied by a prolonged habit 
of inattention. But apart from the moral giants about whom 
Christ made this mysterious prophecy, what can we gather 
from His words as to the character of “ the man in the street ” ? 
This much, at any rate, seems to be implied by Him: that 
he has a divinely implanted moral sense which we call the 
sense of justice; that his selfishness is not complete, but is 
modified not only by natural affection but by a natural dis- 
position to return all affection; that he instinctively looks 
up to moral developments higher than his own; that if he 
sees a man who is reasonable and avoids all: harsh judg- 
ments, he will not as a rule judge him harshly. He 
appreciates clemency, and will exercise it towards those in 
whom he has seen it. He will seldom be mean towards 
the generous; in fact, though he will not return good for evil, 
he will not knowingly return evil for good. He possesses in 
himself a saving power,—the power to admire, with its natural 
complement, the desire to imitate. Such, we take it, was the 
average man in the time of our Lord, and unless we admit the 
latent goodness in that average man, it is impossible to account 
for the way in which the ideals of Christianity took the 
Western world by storm. Unless our Lord’s words had 
satisfied “the hunger and thirst after righteousness” which 
He declared so blessed in human nature, He would have seemed 
to His hearers “as one that dreamed.” For no miracle can 
prove an ethical proposition. The proof of harmony lies in 
the ear, and the proof of ethics in the conscience. The highest 
conclusions of ethics and utilitarianism may coincide in the 
long run, but the arguments which unite them never have 
appealed, and never will appeal, to the natural man, to whom 
the future of the race is a matter of indifference, 

It is commonly supposed that a good view of human 
nature comes of ignorance of life; but we believe this 
is very seldom the case. People who know least of the world 
are often the most suspicious. How often has it happened 
to the ordinary man vainly to implore some inexperienced 
woman to take a legal opinion before trusting her money to 
such-and-such a specious impostor? But in nine cases out of 
ten he will find she is taken in, not because she reposes an 
innocent faith in human nature, but because she has a pro- 
found distrust of her fellow-creatures in general. She is 
absolutely convinced, for instance, that the whole legal pro- 
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houses, and she believes herself to have shown exceptional 
shrewdness in distinguishing from among the crowd of extor- 
tioners a really honest man. It is very remarkable how 
difficult it often is to dislodge from the minds of poor people 
the most groundless and silly suspicions, springing from no 
particular malice, but merely the outcome of a general 
distrust of their neighbours. 

Real sympathy for humanity has nothing to do with either 
wilful or accidental ignorance of itsfaults. A man who knows 
nothing about the faults of dogs or horses knows nothing 
about their virtues either, and not unfrequently has a vague 
unfounded dislike for them, a dislike which more knowledge 
would dispel. The same thing is true of human beings. In 
order genuinely to like any person or set of persons we must 
understand them, and in order to do so we must study them. 
The command to love our neighbours cannot be complied with 
by a mere act of faith, that is, by complete submission of the 
will and judgment in unreasoning obedience to an order. 
Such compliance can at best produce indifference. “ For this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world,” said 
Christ, “that I might bear witness to the truth” ; and if He 
commanded His followers to love their brethren, and even 
their enemies, He must have implied that those who en- 
deavoured to cleanse their eyes from the blinding influence of 
personal resentment would see that in very truth human 
nature is lovable. 





A STRANGE STORY. 

HE case of the child William Llewellyn, who three weeks 
ago unaccountably disappeared in the street of a Welsh 
town, and whose body was discovered on the summit of a 
Glamorganshire hill on Saturday last, is a strange story. The 
boy disappeared while his mother was shopping. Every 
possible effort was made to find him, but it was not until 
more than a fortnight had passed that his dead body was 
found, owing to the accident of some foxhounds passing by 
the spot at which the child had lain down to die. The 
coroner, in summing up the evidence given at the inquest, is 
reported to have expressed the opinion that after finding him- 
self lost, the child made his way to this hill or mountain (ten 
miles away), became confused, lay down, thinking he was 
going to bed, and died in the night. “He did not think there 
was any ground for suspecting that deceased had been kid- 
napped, or that there had been foul play of any kind.” The 
coroner had all the facts before him, and the verdict of the 
jury, “Death from exposure,” wil], of course, be accepted. 
But, regarded only as a case for the student of the annals of 
coroners’ inquests and the strange stories which often lie 

behind them, the story thus suggested is sufficiently curious. 
Let us state the known facts of the case—or perhaps we 
ought to say the facts as reported in the papers, which is all 
we have to go upon—and try to see (1) to what conclusion a 
plain man looking at and wishing to explain them would 
naturally come; (2) whether there is any plausible theory 
which a plain man might not think of at first, but which he 
would be willing to accept; (3) whether or not it is possible 
that the whole difficulty presented may be solved by placing 
the story among the records of instances of superhuman 
endurance of body, combined with complete or partial failure 
in powers of reasoning. Here, then, are the facts. On Friday 
afternoon, April 11th, Mrs. Llewellyn, who lives at Penrheol- 
gerrig, which lies some five miles north-west of Aberaman, 
drove with her little boy Willie (aged five) in a cart to Abera- 
man, in the Aberdare Valley, to order provisions from some 
large Co-operative stores. In the course of transacting her 
business she left the boy in one part of the stores and went to 
another part. When she returned the boy had disappeared. 
While she was away, it was discovered afterwards, the boy had 
left the stores and crossed the road to a shop where he bought 
a halfpennyworth of sweets. He took his sweets and his half- 
penny change and went across the road again, but not to the 
Co-operative stores. He went into a boot-shop, and not finding 
his mother, wandered away, presumably trying to find the stores, 
for which he seems to have mistaken the boot-shop. Afterleaving 
the boot-shop all trace was lost of him. The whole countryside 
turned out in search; all the neighbouring hills, roads, and 
fields were thoroughly examined; the police made inquiries 
at all common lodging-houses in the neighbouring towns, and 


in other likely and unlikely places, all with no result. At 
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last on Saturday the 26th tke child’s body was discovered, 
It was found by a party of gentlemen who were fox-hunting 
and it was lying on a spot which is described as the highest 
point in Glamorganshire, ten miles distant from Aberainan 
the place where the boy was lost. The boy’s covert pater 
was lying a few yards away from the body, his jacket was near 
it, and his cap and handkerchief were by his side. Medica] 
evidence was given to the effect that he had been dead for at 
least ten days (/.e., since the 16th); there were no fractures or 
dislocations, but the backs of the hands were abraded; further 
it was made clear by the state of the body that it had kien 
lying for a Jong time in the spot where it was found. The 
child’s boots—an important fact, if it is a fact—are stated not 
to have been soiled. 

We can, as we say, only judge of the case as it has been 
reported. If we have the facts right, to what conclusion 
would a plain man come? His data would be, briefly, these, 
First, the child was five years old; second, the spot where he 
was found was the top of “the highest hill in Glamorgan. 
shire” (the highest hill in Glamorganshire is some 1,850 ft.); 
third, from April 11th, when he was lost, to April 16th, the 
last day on which he could possibly have been alive, he was 
seen, so far as could be ascertained, by nobody ; fourth, and 
quite the most important of all, if it is the fact, his boots were 
clean. Now to take these points in order. First, a child of 
five years old could hardly be supposed to be strong enough 
to walk a long distance, yet his body was found ten miles 
away from the place where he was last seen. If he walked at 
all, he would not have walked straight to the place where his 
body was found; no person who has lost his way walks in-a 
perfectly straight line. Probably, therefore, if he walked at 
all, he walked at least fifteen miles. Could a child of five do 
that? Jf he did, he must have taken a long time to do 
it. A child of five would not walk more than two miles an 
hour, and from time to time he would certainly sit down to 
rest. Therefore he would have been walking for eight or ten 
hours. But he would not walk by night. And since he was 
lost on the afternoon of the 11th, he could not be supposed to 
have wandered more than, say, four or five miles on that day; 
that he went so far even as that is an unlikely supposition. 
On the next day, if he woke at four, he might conceivably 
have wandered another ten miles. But it would probably 
have taken him all day long; and the question is, if he did 
wander about the roads, how he managed to do it without 
food? Would he not have become hungry? Yet it seems 
that he asked at no cottage for food; nor did the jury bring 
in the verdict (at least, it is not so reported) that he died of 
starvation. 

Second, is it not a remarkable fact that the body should 
have been found on the summit of the highest, and presumably 
the most inaccessible, hill in the district? Why should alittle 
boy end a long wandering by climbing the highest hill in the 
neighbourheod ? The highest hill,—that is the important 
point. For if it could be supposed that the child was taken 
to the top of a hill, and intentionally left to die there, clearly 
the higher, and therefore the less often traversed, the hill, the 
better it would be suited to so villainous a purpose. Again, 
the instinct of the man lost in a hilly district is to go down, 
not up. He knows that houses lie in valleys, not on summits. 
An intelligent child would reason in the same way, and this 
was not an unintelligent child; he is said, indeed, to have only 
just won a reciting-prize at school. Third, how did it happen, 
if the boy was wandering for three or four days, that he was 
seen by nobody? It is not asif he had crept into a neigh- 
bouring farm outhouse, and had died there. He was found 
dead ten miles away, and probably he had walked (if he 
did walk) nearer twenty than fifteen miles, and that by 
daylight. Fourth, and last, how could he have walked 
fifteen or twenty miles without damaging his boots ? 

The first conclusion to which it would be natural to come 
is that the child was kidnapped. But if so, for what object 
was he kidnapped, and what kind of a man or woman could 
have kidnapped him? You are confronted with two pictures, 
or rather with the states of mind of two persons, who happen 
to come across each other at a particular hour on a particular 
day. First, you have the child who cannot find his mother. 
He reasons with himself. “I left my mother in a large shop. 
I cannot find the shop. I will therefore go home. I know1 
was driven a long way to get here, but if I go far enough on 
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the road back I shall get home, where I shall find my mother, 
ho is always there. This, I think, is the road home. In any 
case, if I ask any person the way home, that person will 
probably help me. Grown-up persons always help you.” So 
¢he child wanders on. He meets a man, or a woman, who 
gees a child wandering alone. Then—what happens? Does 
the man or woman stop the child and ask what he wants? 
Does he or she, perhaps, hide the child, and feed him, some- | 
where, hoping for a reward? And after a while, does the | 
kidnapper become afraid of a mob’s vengeance, and determine 
to get rid of the child at all costs? The objection to that is | 
that the kidnapper must have been abnormally stupid. He 
could gain nothing by the child’s death. You are left to | 
imagine a creature of a hideously twisted mind—something | 
between a beast and a man, like Poe’s murderer of the Rue | 
Morgue, or Kipling’s Bimbi—a sort of human gorilla who | 
would readily contemplate the suffering of other persons if | 
he could anyhow bring gain to himself, and who, despairing of | 


getting that gain, decided that his own safety would be best | 
assured by taking the child to a lonely spot where he would | 
die without leaving any record against anybody. That theory | 
entails the supposition that the kidnapper knew the neigh- | 
bourhood, and the habits of the people living in it, thoroughly 
well; otherwise he would not have known which was the 
highest hill in the neighbourhood, and when he could take his 
victim there without fear of detection. 





But the coroner, as we have said, before whom presumably 
every single fact bearing on the case was brought, is reported 
to have expressed the opinion that “there was no ground for 
supposing that deceased had been kidnapped, or that there 
had been foul play of any kind.” ‘The plain man, therefore, 
who adopts that view accepts a theory which, of course, is 
not impossible, but which involves, as we have suggested, 
the belief that the physical capabilities of a child can occa- 
sionally develop into something almost monstrous. The lost 
child wanders on, that is to say, for hour after hour, perhaps 
for day after day—for the medical evidence suggests that he 
may have lived for four days after becoming lost—thinking 
to himself that if he goes on he will get home. Perhaps his 
home lies on the side of a hill; he comes, then, to a hill, and 
climbs up it until he can climb no higher, when he decides 
to go to sleep, and, following his custom, he takes off his 
coat before lying down to sleep. That may have been 
what happened in the case of the child Llewellyn; and if 
so, the fact that the hill on which he was found dead 
was known to all in the neighbourhood to be the highest hill, 
and therefore probably the loneliest hill for miles round, is 
only a coincidence. But it is, at all events, a strange story,— 
one of the strangest that has come to light for some years. 
And unless the facts have been wrongly reported, one of the 
strangest parts of the whole business is the general acceptance 
of the theory that the physical powers of a child of five years 
old could have been equai to a task involving so extraordinary 
an amount of fatigue, perseverance, and hardihood, combined 
with an apparent reluctance, unnatural to a child, to seek the 
advice or assistance of his fellow-creatures. If it had not 
happened, it would be thought past belief; but to be “past 
belief” is still no reason for supposing that it is not the 
truth, 





THE BIRDS OF EDEN HALL. 

HEN Eden Hall became the home of the Musgraves 

by inheritance in the middle of the fifteenth century, 

the site must have delighted that “ancient and warlike family ” 
in the brief intervals of repose which Border war left to 
these Wardens of the Western Marches. It has every feature 
which makes the ideal Cumberland setting for a house,—a 
mighty fell to look up to, woods and a wide lake, and flat | 
pastures for the endless cattle, the envy and prey of the | 
hungry Scotch raiders, the memory of whom is so recent and | 
80 little obliterated that in the last century there remained in 
certain houses in Castle Sowerby, the next parish, the spears 
armed with which the tenants of certain holdings were bound | 
to ride with their landlord or his wife when they went 
abroad, and to appear in Penrith at Whitsuntide. The 
“Red Spears” are now only a name, and the banks of the | 
Eden which run by the lands they held see no more lethal | 
Weapon than an occasional salmon gaff. The splendid rivers | 
of Eden Hall are perhaps its fairest inheritance. Not only | 
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does the Eden, wide and swift, sweep along the whole 
front of the estate, but on the south-east, dividing 
it from Westmoreland, the Eamont pours down from Ulls- 
water, entering the Eden Valley through a gorge in the 
red sandstone, broken and weathered to an incredible degree, 
yet so full of sunbeams and reflected light that in it the trees 
and flowers blossom in an earlier spring, trout feed when they 
feed nowhere else, for the warmth is ever forcing a new brood 
of fly in these sheltered pools and rock-bordered deeps, and 
the early migrant birds sing from daybreak till dark in the 
larch woods and thickets on its banks. The view up the 
gorge ends in the blue peaks of Saddleback and Skiddaw, 
and eastwards and downwards is closed by Cross Fell, with its 
streaks of late-lying snow. Thus the Eamont River is the 
highway across Cumberland from the Lakes to the central 
chain of mountains for all kinds of birds, and even for the 
fish, which could, if so disposed, travel from Ullswater to merry 
Carlisle, and so to the Solway Firth. The sole drawback to 
the bird-paradise which this river and valley offer is the 
curious blighting gale which at times blows with monotonous 
regularity from the summit of Cross Fell, the highest peak of 
the Pennines. This is called the Helm Wind, which descends, 
violent and icy-cold, from avast cap or helmet of whitish cloud 
which rests for days above, not upon, the summit of these fells, 
The “helmet” cloud rests sometimes for three, sometimes for 
nine, days over the fe , and while there chills all the valleys 
below. On the nearer villages it often descends suddenly, and 
with great violence, blowing down trees, overturning stacks, 
and injuring crops. Its howl, like a sea-gale’s, may be heard 
for twenty miles, and though local historians deem that it 
has a touch of the sublime, it is odious alike to birds, flowers, 
men, and fish, and happily a natural phenomenon not known 
elsewhere in England. 


When “the Helm is off,” to use the local phrase, the bird-life in 
the valley wakes up again. Few, if any, inland rivers are so inter- 
esting to the naturalist, for in spring nearly all the birds by its 
banksave breeding, and many ccmefromafar. Othersare visitors 
for a day or week-end from the great bird colonies at Raven- 
glass Marshes or the mosses of the north-western coast. At 
the “ watersmeet” of the Eden and Eamont, and on the flat 
meadows which border the big salmon pool, this chance meet- 
ing of the birds of the sea, the marsh, the shore, and the moor 
with the norma! winged population of the northern valleys was 
most striking in the bright weather at the end of April. A 
pair of black-backed gulls, their black backs and black wings 
contrasting strongly with their pure white breasts and yellow 
beaks, were wheeling over the flashing river, or making long 
tacks across the meadows, equally on the look-out for trout or 
young rabbits. The presence of these rapacious birds gave 
considerable uneasiness to the partridges which swarm near the 
river, and which uttered their alarm-note in quite a different tone 
from the cluckings and other partridge conversation in which 
they were carrying on their pairing and occasional fighting. As 
the black-backs never seemed to catch a fish, we must suppose 
that the dead rabbits, of which a recent flood had brought 
down a considerable number, and which were also left about 
on the hillsides by the rabbiters employed so late in the 
spring that their carcases were useless as food, provided them 
with meals. On the Norfolk coast a fox was seen early in the 
month to try to take a fish from one of these big gulls, which 
had found it lying on the shore; but the gull drove the fox off 
and finished its meal. A few lesser black-backed gulls, of 
which there are some protected colonies in the West of Cumber- 
land, also visited the river; and a pair or two of herring gulls put 
in an appearance for some days. At all hours the long, whistling 
notes of the curlews may be heard, either high in the sky above, 
or in the fields and meadows. They are said only to nest on the 
fells, but they spend nearly all the day in the valleys, where 
their wide wings and loud calls make them second only to the 
herons among the more conspicuous objects of the air. Float- 


| ing and calling, sometimes in flocks of five or six, they come 


sliding down from the upper levels of the sky, and drop in 
descending spirals on to the meadows, where they feed. 
Occasionally they may be seen dancing like cranes, ap- 
parently a phase of the courting period. Other and smaller 
waders keep close to the courses of the rivers. Among 
these are the sandpipers, with their sharply pointed wings 
and neat brown-and-white plumage, the cheerful companions 
of the fishermen on nearly every Northern river, which make 
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their nests and lay their eggs, much like small plovers’ eggs, 
in the banks. At the Eden Watersmeet the redshank also 
appears in spring, and its note is heard as constantly as 
on some salting by the Norfolk shore. On Cross Fell 
the dotterel also appears in spring, on its way further 
north; but the dotterels make their migration not by 
the valleys, but along the highest summits of our hills and 
mountain ranges. On the meadows the peewits and the 
partridges share with the Eden Hall hares the rights of 
proprietorship, the peewits being perhaps the tamest of the 
three. They are perhaps the commonest of all the larger 
birds; a pair or two are seen in every field, so tame that they 
forego the usual screaming and fuss which peewits deem it a 
point of honour to exhibit elsewhere in the nesting season. 
At midday they move down to certain parts of the river to 
drink, and then sit sunning themselves on the stones like 
domestic pigeons. 

There is a strong heronry in the woods by Eden Hall Lake. 
As the birds have no need to leave the estate during the 
breeding season to find food, they are astonishingly tame. In 
the Udford Gorge of the Eamont are several large and small 
rocks projecting from the middle of the river. On either side 
are the cliffs or high banks set with rowan and sycamore 
trees. The herons swing over the cliff, and spreading their 
wings, drop down on these rocks, where they sit “like stage 
herons,” as a fisherman new to the river remarked, so exactly 
do they fit in with this typical piece of river scenery. They 
are so tame that if a fisherman keeps still they will pursue 
their own business regardless of him. One very old cock bird, 
with a long black tassel on his breast, pitched, not on one of 
the stones, but on a rather high bit of bank opposite. Here 
he proceeded to walk along, and crane over, looking for fish 
exactly as an angler looks over the bank if he is taking stock 
of a pool which he means to fish later. ‘“ Paul Pry” and other 
inquisitive persons are generally represented as having long 
noses. A heron certainly has, but it must be rather a dis- 
advantage to him. The bird continued to walk along till it 
came to a fallen tree-stem, over which it poked its head and 
peered in such a ridiculous fashion as to suggest the loan 
of a pair of spectacles. The Udford Gorge has a resident 
bird population of its own. Kingfishers and dippers pass 
up and down, and the latter occasionally catch a “ bull 
head” or minnow. The jackdaws have a noisy colony 
in the cliffs, thrushes and blackbirds nest in the gorse 
bushes just below them, willow-warblers and wood-warblers 
sing there incessantly, and many pairs of partridges nest 
along the little fringe of moor just above the cliffs, 
But the noisiest and most in evidence of all during the 
spring are the cock pheasants. These birds always love the 
waterside; but here they enjoy in addition two sunny banks, 
with ample cover of gorse on one side and heather on the other, 
and the morning and afternoon sun if they only choose to fly 
over the river. The rival cocks on either side constantly crow 
and invite the others to come over and fight, when the battle 
of Cumberland versus Westmoreland is carried on until one 
or the other is beaten and flies across the stream. If it 
happens to be the home of the winning bird, he instantly flies 
after the vanquished champion, and once more drives him 
home across the water. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





RICHMOND PARK AS A MAN@UVRING GROUND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,.—Your correspondent, “A Squire,’ in the Spectator of 
April 26th, may deplore the fact that the Government have 
declined to allow the Volunteers to exercise in Richmond Park 
on account of the disturbance to deer and game. I have no 
doubt but that soldiers properly under the command of their 
officers would do not the slightest injury to game; but it is 
not only the soldiers, but those who come to look on at the 
maneuvres that landed proprietors have to reckon with. No 
doubt in “A Squire’s” case the operations took place on 
enclosed ground, off which he could warn all except the 
military and those who had business with them. I happen to 


have a considerable area of waste land in the county of Surrey, 
over which there are rights of common and where the public 
is not interfered with should they desire to roam over it. 











Formerly I gladly gave permission to the military authorities 
to exercise on these waste lands, but latterly I finda disorderly 
crowd of onlookers gathered on such occasions, some of whom 
either wantonly or carelessly, set light to the heath, burning 
the plantations and fencing adjacent to the commons, so that 
I have been compelled to withhold my consent to their use for 
military purposes on account of the damage done, not by the 
soldiers, but by the public. If there is a patriotic duty in. 
cumbent on landowners to assist in providing space for the 
manwuvring of troops, surely there is as great a duty on the 
general public to avoid doing damage to property whils 
“making a closer acquaintance” with the soldiers —I am, 
Sir, &e., ONSLOW. 
Clandon Park, Guildford. 


(Lord Onslow’s arguments may be sound as regards private 
owners excluding the soldiers and the public from private 
grounds, but Richmond Park is not private but public pro. 
perty, and £5,000 of public money is voted every year for its 
maintenance. Clearly the Government cannot use mutually 
destructive arguments to prevent the Volunteers from 
learning their business in Richmond Park. Mr. Akers. 
Douglas tells us that the Volunteers must be excluded because 
the public enjoyment—especially in the herons—would be 
impaired by their presence. Lord Onslow, if we understand 
him rightly, suggests that the public would so greatly enjoy 
the presence of the Volunteers that they would invade 
Richmond Park in such vast numbers that the game would 
be injured. We do not feel sure that this is so, and that 
the game would be destroyed by the Volunteers, but in our 
view the risk, tremendous and soul-shaking as it is, ought 
to be run. Incredible as it may seem to some of our 
readers, we do deliberately hold that should it be necessary to 
choose between the destruction of the whole of the game in 
Richmond Park and the training of the London Volunteers 
in the Park, we would choose the latter alternative and allow 
the Volunteers access to the Park. Mr. Akers-Douglas will, 
no doubt, think we are bereft of our senses in making such a 
choice, but holding this opinion as we do we feel bound to 
express it.—Eb. Spectator. | 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your article on Richmond Park and the Volunteers 
(Spectator, April 26th) recalls the following incident which took 
place when I lived at Richmond about thirty years ago. The 
local corps had been maneuvring on Wimbledon Common, 
and while marching home through the Park they amused them- 
selves by singing in chorus. A park-keeper came forward and 
informed the officer in command that this was against regula. 
tions; the officer at once disbanded the men, who proceeded 
as individuals singing as before. About the same period 
I recollect a flying column from Aldershot camping in 
Bushey Park. When marching in to take up their ground all 
the bands were stopped playing by order for fear of disturbing 
the brood mares in the Royal paddock. This was in the month 
of July or August. At the same time I think there would he 
an objection to maneuvres in Richmond Park during the 
fawning season, as it is the habit of the does to hide the very 
young fawns during the day in the bracken, and the little 
creatures lie so close that it is very hard to find them. Nowa 
lot of men scouting could hardly help disturbing, and perhaps 
treading on them.—I am, Sir, &c., F. L. 


[We should be sorry to see any inconvenience caused to the 
hinds and fawns, but if they could not get accustomed to the 
Volunteers, as we believe they would, we still cannot think 
that their convenience must be preferred to that of the 
Volunteers.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ATLANTIC SHIPPING COMBINE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the discussion which has arisen on the proposed 
“Morgan Combination” attention has perhaps not been 
sufficiently directed to the statutory provisions relating to the 
forfeiture of ships. I desire to call attention to four Sections: 
the Ist, the 28th, the 71st, and the 76th Sections of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1894 (57 and 58 Vic., c. 60). The 
qualification for owning a British ship is laid down in tbe Ist 
Section. The effect of this Section may be stated (with 
accuracy sufficient for the purpose in hand) to be to render 
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a cacenin 
any foreigner an unqualified person. The 28th Section, which 


yelates to an application to the Court for the sale of any 
British ship or of any share of one in which any unqualified 
person acquires any interest as owner when the properly és 
transmitted on marriage, death, bankruptcy, or other similar 
coningency, has obviously no application here. The 71st 
Section is as follows :— 

“Tf an unqualified person acquires as owner, otherwise than by 
such transmission as hereinbefore provided for, any interest, either 
Jegal or beneficial, in a ship using a British flag and assuming the 
British character, that interest shall be subject to forfeiture 
under this Act.” 

The 76th Section contains details as to the proceedings on the 
forfeiture of a ship. The result of these Sections would seem 
to be to make it possible effectually to prevent any interest in 
a British ship which is to remain a British ship from be- 
coming vested in any foreigner. A British ship, if a foreigner 
acquire any interest in it, must either change its nationality or 
become liable to forfeiture. Thereis no desire on my parttoenter 
into any discussion upon the proposed combination, as to the 
scope and details of which we have at present no information 
whatever. But the consideration of the above Sections may 
be useful as tending to show that some at least of the pro- 
phecies which have been made as to the probable effects of 
the combination are unlikely to be fulfilled. —I am, Sir, &e., 
Mippie TEMPLE. 





MR. CECIL RHODES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In your issue of March 29th the communicited article 
about the late Cecil Rhodes contains one error to which I 


of diverse types, we must still reassure those weaker con- 
sciences that demur to the destination of their rates. It is 
not enough for laws to be just, they must seem just also. 
How can we settle the fair share due from public funds to 
each type of school? An imaginary experiment is a useful 
philosophical device. Suppose then, just for once and in one 
little area, that each ratepayer were allowed to earmark his 
rate when paying it, so that whilst the payment of School-rate 
was compulsory, it might still be labelled through to any 
desired destination. [This is only an imaginary experiment, 
so we need not stop to devise the details of a clearing-house. | 
School Board supporters would direct their rates to the Board- 
schools. Churchmen would discover a simple way of paying 
voluntary-school subscriptions. The conscientious objector 
would vanish. A similar ultimate result might be obtained by 
leaving an impartial Committee to subdivide the whole pro- 
ceeds of the Education-rate into lump sums. But though this 


| may seem quicker than the process of infinitesimals, it is 


unable to respond to incessant challenge by proof of its im- 
partiality. But such a method has been applied successfully 
to the division of the sales of penny stamps between postage 
and revenue, and no one is troubled about the destination of 
his pennies. Once more, not the absolute supremacy of any 
majority, but freedom, variety, compromise, and fair play in 
the interests of posterity, these should be our aims. In details 
let us seek illumination from the fireside motto :— 
“ Ubi charitas, ibi claritas.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., Hues RiIcHARDSON, 
Bootham School, York. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 





venture to call attention. I do this not as criticism, but 
because of the historical interest of the correction. The 
writer of that article says that Mr. Rhodes “is the first sub- 
ject of the Crown to give his name as an official title to a | 
portion of the Empire.” William Penn, a subject, gave his 
name to Pennsylvania, an English Colony. It is true that | 
Pennsylvania, after nearly a century as an English Colony, 
became a member of an independent Federation. Rhodesia 
may yet complete the parallel.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. RIcHARD WALDEN HALE. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
{To Tue EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—The friends of education see another Bill greeted, not 
by keen criticism and generous amendment, but by reckless 
opposition and bulldog tenacity in the wild game of party 
strife, political and religious. Must the interests of the 
schools—that is, of England of the future—be for ever sub- 
ordinated to the Churches which enshrine the past or the 
political parties which riot in the present? Is there no 
possible compromise which shall make neither this party 
ubsolute nor that creed supreme, but which shall maintain 
the greater principles of even justice and religious toleration 
ina form acceptable to the whole nation, not forced upon it 
by the tyranny of mere majority ? Do we not need some new 
and wider Concordat extending, not extinguishing, the earlier 
compromises ? The basis for this is in the duty of religious 
toleration, but not the primitive sort which asks liberty for 
oneself only to wield empire over others; nor yet the common 
kind of give-and-take, which bargains for live and let live,—* I 
won't cut your throat if you won’t cut mine.” We need a 
toleration which can rejoice in giving freedom to beliefs in 
which it thoroughly disapproves. How often has progress 
been like a paper-chase in which the leaders outrun the 
paper, and the pack play follow-my-leader. The watchwords 
that uplift one generation only enchain the next. The Board- 
schools mark one great wave of educational enthusiasm ; now 
comes another with the voluntary schools upon its crest. Let 
both types live. Variety and competition are essentials of 
progress. We greatly admire the Quaker who voluntarily 
subscribes to endow a bishopric; but there seems no 
special merit in taxiag Roman Catholics to endow Mahom- 
medanism. The new idea that the State should not 
merely permit, but actually teach the doctrines which 
each parent wishes his child to learn has been accepted 
by some who have as yet hardly seen more than half the 
consequences involved in this extended toleration. If we 





agree to compulsory School-rates and to maintaining schools 





Sir,—In the Spectator of April 26th you despair of inducing 
the Nonconformists to approach the Education Bill in a spirit 
of compromise. We are too “excited.” And all the blame 
for the present exacerbation and strife is laid upon us. Will 
you permit a lifelong reader of your journal to say that your 
argument is singularly suggestive of the fable of the Wolf 
and the Lamb? It is not we who have stirred the waters of 
strife. This Government was elected to end this Boer War; 
it isan ad hoe Government if ever there was one. Yet, taking 
advantage of the purely accidental circumstance that the 
majority of the Members returned at the war-pressure elec- 
tion are denominationalists in matters educational, this 
Government, without any moral right to do so, promotes a 
Bill to relieve the “ intolerable strain” on the richest Church 
in Christendom, and to impose the total expense of running 
Episcopalian schools on the public rates and taxes, If this action 
is not unfair and wanton, words have ceased to bear their accus- 
tomed meaning. You are amazed that Nonconformists should 
object so strongly to the rate-aid of these sectarian schools, 
seeing that we have been contributing to their support all 
these years through the taxes. True, we have so contributed, 
but not willingly; we did it in fidelity to the spirit of the 
compromise arrived at in 1870. But because we have through 
the taxes borne part of the burden of supporting sectarian 
schools, are we therefore to submit without protest to the 
whole support of these schools being laid on the public? The 
camel’s head was in the tent already, therefore we have no 
right to object to the presence of the whole objectionable 
beast! You find it difficult to understand our excitement? 
You tell your readers very frequently that the Episcopalian 
Church is broad and catholic. Would that we who know the 
bitterness with which Nonconformists are treated, the mean- 
ness of persecution that characterises English village life, the 
petty methods employed to wean our children from our little 
Bethels (often the only shrines of liberty and brotherhood left 
in the villages), and to teach them that their fathers’ faith 
is not Christian and their fathers’ Church not a Church 
at all——would that we had not such reason to smile 
with sad scepticism at your misplaced praise. And these 
schools, run in this spirit, are to he entirely sup- 
ported by public money drawn from all citizens, and still 
managed by the same men. No such injustice has been 
attempted to Nonconformity since the days of the Stuarts. 
Sir, during these years of lamentable war I have felt it my 
duty to uphold the Government, I have strained or alienated 
the sympathies of many of my old friends with whom it was 
my delight to work, I have stoutly asserted that it was im- 
possible to conceive that a body of reputable English gentle- 
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men could behave as meanly and inequitably with the Boers 
as my friends asserted that our Government did behave. 
But when my heart is sick at the unjust treatment meted out 
by this Bill to half the population of our home-country, this 
question obtrudes itself,—‘‘ Has England’s behaviour to the 
Transvaal been as just und generous as I have been contend- 
ing that it was? Have these Ministers been so chivalrous in 
South Africa, and can they be so mean in England?” Nor 
am I alone in this train of thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BERNARD J. SNELL. 
94 New Park Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


[We admit that in the past there have been detestable cases 
of petty persecution by Churchmen in regard to village schools. 
We greatly doubt, however, if any cases of such persecution 
occur now. If any do they are minute exceptions, and 
condemned by all right-minded men, lay or clerical. But 
such hateful intolerance in the past cannot be cured by 
another dose of intolerance in the present. In our view, the 
determination of a section of the Nonconformists if they can 
to crush the voluntary schools is an act of intolerance un- 
worthy of the best traditions of the Free Churches. No 
doubt the Nonconformists are, unfortunately, able to retort : 
“ Tf we are intolerant, you, the Church, taught us to be so by 
your example.” We, however, will never admit the cogency of 
such an argument, for it means a perpetual revolution in a 
vicious circle. We want the Nonconformists to set the Church 
an example in true tolerance and the true religious temper, not 
to force us back into the old rut of prejudice. If our corre- 
spondent insists upon thinking that we are without admira- 
tion of and sympathy for the Nonconformists, and that we do 
not realise what they have done for English religious life, we 
suppose it will be useless to try to get him to alter his view; 
but for all that he is utterly mistaken as to the standpoint of 
the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE HORSE OF THE FUTURE. 
(To rar Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

Srz,—I can entirely endorse what Mr. Tower Townshend says 
in the Spectator of April 26th about the value of a cross 
between the Welsh pony and a thoroughbred sire for cavalry 
remounts. I have a black mare, rather over 14 hands, of the 
pure Welsh type. She has produced six fouls in seven years 
by different thoroughbred horses; they have all reached the 
height of 15 hands and over. Iam at present riding a five- 
year-old mare by ‘ Shillelagh,’ which carries me, riding close on 
fifteen stone, with great power and endurance. The only part 
of Mr. Tower Townshend's letter with which I cannot agree is 
with regard to the housing in winter. Until they are four 
years old I feed them well and always shut them up at night, 
believing that it pays best to take care of a young one, where 
an old horse would not feel it so much. In Ireland, where the 
climate is so much milder than in England, shutting up at 
night is not so essential. I believe that it would answer the 
Government well to purchase a number of young Welsh mares 
of the right type and cross them with thoroughbred horses, 
By so doing you obtain strength, endurance, and quality.—I 
am, Sir, &ce., G. OrMsBY GORE. 
House of Commons Inbrary. 





‘FLYING CHILDERS,’ 
(To tue EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 


S1r,—I happened to read in the Spectator of April 26th a 


review of “A History of the Turf,’ and among other inter- | 


esting comments something of the history of ‘Flying Childers, 


The late Mr. Childers gave me the following account of that | 


famous horse. The Duke of Devonshire of the period was in 
the habit of buying young racehorses from Mr. Childers, of 


chased several, Mr. Childers said, “I have this plain colt; ] 
don’t care about him, and you have paid me so handsomely 
for others tbat I will throw him in with the lot.” He was, 
therefore, brought to Chatsworth, and but for an accident 
would have remained neglected and untried, being for a time 
used as the post-horse. On one occasion as the lad was riding 
him back with letters the Duke’s trainer was galloping some 
of his horses in the park. One of them being an indifferent 


starter, and the post-horse, ‘Flying Childers, being pulled 
up by his rider to see the horses in training, the trainer 
asked him to lead off the bad starter, when to the amaze. | 





: : | opposition 
Cantley, near Doncaster; and on one occasion, having pur- | 


| am, Sir, &e., 








ment of all present ‘Flying Childers’ easily galloped away 

from his competitor, was put in training, and became one of 

the most celebrated of the racehorses of the past.—I am 

Sir, &e., JouN FELL, 
Flan How, Ulverston, Lancashire. 





JAPAN: OUR NEW ALLY. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In your review of my new book, “Japan: Our New 
Ally,” in the Spectator of April 12th, you state that “four. 
fifths of the Chamber voted against a new Budget. The 
Emperor expressed himself in favour of it, and it was 
passed unanimously.” This is, I am afraid, liable to cause 
misapprehension in the minds of your readers as to the 
actual condition of the Japanese Parliament. In my book 
I described the action of the House of Peers in Tokyo, 
and undoubtedly it is true of them that they obey im. 
plicitly the slightest wish of their Emperor. The House of 
Representatives is, however, different, there being many Mem- 
bers drawn from the ranks of professional political agitators, 
who are largely attracted by the remuneration attached. 
It is this Lower House which is the cause of most of the 
troubles in the political world of Japan, and it is the Mem- 
bers of that House who clamour most vehemently for party 
government, while at the same time they show their in. 
capacity for such 2 state of things. Of course there are 
many Members who cannot be classed with the foregoing, 
and who work honestly and well for their ideals. But, at 
present at least, a large portion of the Members of 
the Lower House are not to be compared in this matter 
to the Members of the House of Peers. Whether 
this state of things will be altered after the approaching 
elections, which are to be conducted under the new 
law providing for an unsigned secret ballot, remains to be 
seen, but perhaps the following illustration will show what 
manner of men some of the candidates will be. While I 
was living in Tokyo I came in contact with a young 
Japanese writer on one of the daily newspapers of Tokyo, 
who spoke English, and had a great idea of his own value. 
His father had tried to enter Parliament and failed, leaving 
to his son a large crop of debts, which, however, the young 
man had no intention of paying. By personal appeals many 
of his creditors were induced to forgive him the debts, but 
enough still remained to make it impossible for him to appear 
in public. One day he came to me and showed me a book in 
which he had written an account of his father’s attempts at 
public life, and his own hard lot. This account ended in 
an appeal to all and sundry to subscribe money to 
enable him to stand as a candidate at the next Purlia- 
mentary election! I do not know how this forlorn hope 
succeeded, but I sincerely trust that there may not be 
many such as he elected this year. Only quite recently the 
Lower House has been publicly reprimanded by the 
Supreme Court, and found guilty of treasonable utterances 
with regard to some of the references of Members to 
the House of Peers, and Marquis Ito, in his recent 
speech to his party, definitely abandoned the idea of party 
government, and declared that any Cabinet approved of by 
the Emperor should have the approval of all Members of the 
Parliament. Undoubtedly in any time of national peril all 
the Members would unite as one man, as indeed would the 
whole nation, around the Emperor and obey his commands, 
because intense patriotism is the mainspring of all Japanese 
life. I doubt, however, very much whether, on ordinary 
occasions, the Lower House would prove so amenable to the 
Emperor’s wishes as your criticism would seem to imply, 
although, of course, the Emperor can always override any 
by the Dissolution of Parliament, which is his con- 
stitutional right.—Apologising for taking up so much of your 
valuable space, and thanking you for your kind remarks, I 
ALFRED STEAD. 








POETRY. 
Sen aes 
THE CHILD’S GRAVE. 
WE let his grave return to grass. 
Sweet grass in shine and showers, 
Where the winds sing, the shadows ps, 
Wraps that lost lamb of ours. 
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Oh, why should Earth so kind and mild 
Be burdened with a stone 

Because our darling little child 
Sleeps there alone, alone ? 


He has the fields, the daisies dear, 
The larks that spurn the sod, 

A little river sings a-near 
The ancient house of God. 


We left the silken grass to wave 
Above his darling head, 

And bade the Earth forget one grave 
Of all her millions dead, 


KATHARINE T'¥NAN. 








ART. 


———~»——_——_- 
THE ACADEMY.—I. 

Iris the custom of the historian of nations long dead to strive 
to rekindle the spirit of the times he interprets by an appeal 
to the arts of the past. By their help he finds a key to the 
thoughts and emotions of a bygone time, and by their aid he 
js enabled to realise in some measure “the clouded forms of 
long past history.” If this method of reconstructing the past 
were to be applied to the present, what relation to the national 
life of England to-day would contemporary art as seen at the 
Academy be found to bear? Can we, that is, find in contem- 
porary painting any reflection of the unshakable fortitude which 
hassustained the country throughout the war? Has any inspira- 
tion been caught from the grandeur of the idea to which the 
nation has awakened, the idea of a world-encircling Empire, 
and found its expression in sculpture or painting? The genius 
of Veronese wrought with might and beauty when he painted 
Venice crowned Queen of the sea; but the greater Sea-Queen, 
England, inspires no modern painter. At no other time bas 
the beauty of English scenery been more appreciated than it 


is now; everywhere efforts are being made to preserve notable ; 


places, whether the shore of Derwentwater or the headland that 
looks across the blue sea to Tintagel. Yet landscape paint- 
ing becomes narrower in its range, and seems largely an affair of 
picturesque “ bits” painted without imagination or distinction. 
With few exceptions the portrait-painters seem to be less 
interested by the characters of their sitters than by the 
splendour of their clothes. Never before has so much 
general interest been taken in the art of the primitive Italian 
painters, or in the masters of the Renaissance. But our 
figure-painters, while they neglect the spirit and beauty of the 
Italians, weary us witb the Middle Ages cf the costumier. F'or 
art really to flourish, the artists must first be masters of their 
craft, and then they must be modern in thought. Itis no use 
to attempt to be of another age than the one we live in; but 
although modern we may still be ideal. If we enter the 
Academy with thoughts such as these, what must our feelings 
be as we look round the rooms? The glare of colour is such 
that the street outside in 1 bleak east wind seems by contrast 
a dignified colour arrangement. 


First as to the portraits. It is indeed a matter for 
regret that when there is a portrait-painter of commanding 
eminence he should not have been chosen to paint the 
State portrait of the King. Instead, the chcice fell upon 
Mr. Luke Fildes (No. 181), and a very large and very 
uninteresting picture has been the result. But if we lament 
at not having a portrait of the King by Mr. Sargent, 
we can rejoice in being able to enjoy so beautiful a work 
as his portrait of The Duchess of Portland (No. 323). This 
picture is inevery sense a beautiful one. The characterisation 
of the head and of the hands is fine, the pose is graceful and 
dignified, and the colour of the white dress and marble column 
and red cloak entirely satisfying. The extreme simplicity of 
the colour arrangement gives a clearness of style infinitely 
delightful in these days of polychromatic clothes in ladies’ 
portraits. Though vigorous and masterly to the last degree, 
there is not that effrontery of cleverness which Mr. Sargent 
sometimes affects. Nowhere in this picture does the painter 
show his profound science more than in the hands. From the 
point of view of form they are wonderful, but even more so in 
the way in which we feel them to be luminous flesh in 
shadow, and not merely of a darker colour than the face. 


The words “effrontery of cleverness” have been used above, 
and need justification when applied to so great a painter as 
Mr. Sargent. Perhaps they may be justified, however, when 
applied to a good deal of the painting of the large group of 
The Ladies Alexandra, Mary, and Theo Acheson (No. 89). 
There is a metallic ring about the assertiveness of style of this 
work which is uncomfortable. The forms of the white dress, 
and indeed of the picture generally, seem to have been hacked 
and hewed relentlessly by the swift brush-strokes. Much more 
interesting is the same painter's portrait of A. Wertheimer, 
Esq. (No. 157), with the thoughtful face and sombre 
colouring. There is something very attractive about this 
picture, the dreamy quality of the head is so admirably 
carried out in the dark and sober tones of the figure and its 
background. 


It is a deplorable fact that landscape art is in a very de- 
pressed condition. Everywhere we meet with the landscape frag- 
ment, but seldom, almost never, with the true landscape. In years 
gone by Mr. Alfred Parsons painted with vigour and enthu- 
siasm ; now his style has become chilled and photographic. In 
witness of this look at his Poplars (No. 17), which with all its 
ability leaves us cold. The nearest approach to true landscape 
sentiment is to be found in Mr. Alfred East’s Gibraltar from 
Algeciras (No. 733). The composition of this picture is 
peculiar, but of good effect; all the darks are on one side, 
but by skilful arrangement of lines there is no effect of 
lopsidedness. The colour and light of the work are beauti- 
ful, and the sky full of air and movement. Mr. East 
has shown in this picture a great appreciation of effect, 
; though a greater distinction of form in the details would 
| have added to the charm of the whole. Another picture 
j which has the true landscape feeling is Mr. Wetherbee’s When 
: the Heart is Young (No. 706). In spite of the title and the 
two small figures, this work is essentially a landscape in 
feeling ; it is the product of an ideal conception and not a 
mere record of a piece of Nature, and therefore a picture. 
Although Mr. Alfred East’s picture is of a real place, it is seen 
through the temperament of the artist, and we are interested 
! not in what he was looking at, but how he looked at it. 





Mr. Tuke has worked devotedly for many years at the 
realisation of the beauty of the human body under the 
open sky and the sun. Never before has the painter succeeded 
so well as he has this year in his Ruby Gold and Malachite 
(No. 739). The materials of this composition are of the 
' simplest,—a boat, a sea-pool, some distant rocks, and a number 
| of youths bathing. The painting is accomplished and assured 
' throughout, without bravura and without affectation of sim- 
: plicity. Mr. Tuke is a realist in the highest sense of the 
word, for he has studied natural effects of light and colour 
profoundly; but he has not merely recorded them, he 
; has used them for artistic purposes. <A very striking feature 
of the treatment of the figures is to be noted. While light plays 
over them with varied iridescent hues, there is no loss of breadth. 
When painters attempt effects of this kind they often 
forget the continuity of the body in their observation of the 
variety of reflected colours; but this is not the case here. A 
specially beautiful piece of painting is the colour and the 
tone of the thigh of the nearest figure; it is as subtle 
and delicate as the red shirt of the figure in the boat 
is gay and brilliant. The only thing that one could wish 
different is a leg somewhat awkwardly bent belonging to 
another figure in the boat. It might so easily have been more 
gracefully placed without any material change in the com- 
position. It is to be hoped that Mr. Hugh Riviere, who has 
struggled in his At Ifley (No. 786) with many of the problems 
overcome by Mr. Tuke, will learn from the more experienced 
artist. Mr. Riviere’s oarsmen are fixed in a lifeless glare 
instead of being flooded with living light, which is neither 
decorative nor natural. Before ending this first notice of 
the Academy, regret must be expressed that Mr. Abbey 
contributes no painting to this exhibition; he sends only 
one beautiful pen drawing, Tho’ Amaryllis Dance in Green 
(No. 1,272), which is enough to take people to the little 
black-and-white room; but when there they should look 
at three beautifully delicate little silver-point drawings of 
Bruges by Mr. Ailfred Fahey (Nos. 1,362-3-4). H. S$. 
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THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA.* 
TuHIs capital version of the Souvenirs of a well-known 
French prosateur and poet need not have been headed by a 
catchpenny English adjective suggestive of a mere string of 
stories arranged by some “whipper-up of unconsidered 
trifles.” The author was not at Vienna in an official 
capacity; but his birth, social gifts, and antecedents, and in 
particular his intimacy with the famous military and 
intellectual veteran, the Prince de Ligne, then a resident 
in the Austrian capital, gave him an “open sesame” which 
brought him into contact with the notabilities of the Con- 
gress. The style is brilliant, but the descriptions are too 
often miielstroms of poetical words in which realistic fact 
almost disappears, and, as the new French editor of the book 
points out, many of its details must be taken cum grano, 
especially in cases where La Garde’s feelings of personal 
attachment prevented “his criticisms from departing from 
the laudatory gamut.” 

The Sanbedrim of 1814-15 is said to have counted seven 
hundred heads, first of which for brain- power must 
be reckoned that of Talleyrand. The ex-Bishop of Autun 
was the right man in the right place; but for the 
intuition, discretion, craft, urbanity of manner, with which 
he played off his opponents against each other, Bourbon 
France would have been a mere outsider in the game. 
La Garde justly says that it was the persuasive tongue 
of the survivor of the ancien régime which broke up 
Russia’s intimate alliance with Austria and England, so as 
to make Alexander complain, not without iteration, “Talley- 
rand enacts the part here of Louis XIV.’s Minister.” With- 
out his energies as member of the Managing Committee of 
the Congress the assembly might have separated without 
result; the author says, alluding to certain rumours 
touching France which reached his own ears, “I also heard 
the word ‘ partition’ mentioned, and the example of Poland 
was there to prove that a nation may be struck off the 
European family register.” La Garde does not reveal 
Talleyrand’s inner feelings on the occasion of the ex- 
piatory funeral rites performed in the Stephanskirche with 
every gorgeous accompaniment of military and musical 
pomp, in memorial celebration of the execution of Louis XVI. 
The young Frenchman was one of the privileged few who were 
admitted to Talleyrand’s early toilette, and he describes in his 
felicitous style how, thanks to the brushings, ablutions, 
and adjustments performed by an array of  coiffeurs, 
barbers, and valets, the lame and “slippered pantaloon” 
in muslin petgnotr was metamorphosed into a well-set-up 
grand setigneur resplendent in gilded ministerial attire. 
Metternich, of course, whether as handsome, imposing, and 
seductive “society man ”—‘one of the most charming story- 
tellers of our epoch ””’—or as statesman of sagacious power, is 
always to the front. “In politics,” writes La Garde, “ he has 
been reproached with his subserviency tothe Law of Immobility; 
certainly a lofty mind like his understood well enough that it 
is impossible for man to remain stationary, and that in our 
age to remain stationary would be tantamount to retro- 
gression.” According, however, to recent estimates, Metter- 
nich’s statesmanship was of the extreme opportunist type. 
his merits will be easier to weigh when we see the end of the 
Dual Monarchy as edited now. The secrets of the inner con- 
clave of the European Areopagus seldom oozed out; of the 
doings and talk of the great men in their familiar moments 
the gossips of the Graben had plenty to relate :— 

“M. de Talleyrand gave a dinner-party, and at the dessert all 
the political questions were pretty well exhausted. When the 
cheese was on the table, the conversation drifted in the direction 
of that dainty. Lord Castlereagh was loud in praise of Stilton; 
Aldini was equally loud in praise of the Strachino of Milan; 
Zeltner naturally gave battle for his native Gruyére, and Baron 
de Falck, the Dutch Minister, could not say enough for the 
product of Limburg, of which Peter the Great was so fond as to 
dole himself a certain quantity measured with his compasses, lest 
he should take too much. ‘Tialleyrand’s guests were as un- 
decided as they are on the question of the throne of Naples, 
which, according to some, will be taken from Murat, while 
according to others, he’ll be allowed to keep it. At that moment 


* Anecdotal Recollections of the Congress of Vienna, By the Comte A. de la 
Garde-Ckambonas. With Introduction and Notes by the Comte Fleury, 
Translated by the Author of ‘‘An Englishman in Paris.” With Portraits, 
Tonien: Chapman and Hall. [15s. net. 














a@ servant entered tl to inf i. ee 
arrival of a yo teen Pen ee gy valor. 
asked ‘Talleyrand, ‘ Despatches from the Court, your Excellency 
and Brie cheeses.’ ‘Send the despatches to the chancellerie and 
bring in the cheeses at once.’ ‘The cheese was brought in 
‘ Gentlemen,’ said M. de Talleyrand, ‘I abstained just now feons 
breaking a lance in favour of a product of the French soil, but [ 
leave you to judge for yourselves,’ The cheese is handed round 
tasted, and tho question of its superiority is put to the vote, 
with the result I have told you: Brie is proclaimed to be the 
king of cheeses. 

The Frenchman was no Anglophobe, but his portraiture of 
our representatives is not very alluring. Castlereagh’s “glacial 
air” pervaded his entertainments, which, though sumptuous 
enough, were as serious and cold in their physiognomy as the 
host. Always preoccupied and anxious, he sought distraction 
in dancing, and was in the habit of offering “a diverting 
spectacle” by “lifting his long spindle-shanks ” and “ disport. 
ing himself in an Irish jig or aScotch reel.” Byron’s “ carotid. 
artery-cutting ” friend was, however, the right man for dealing 
with Royalty. When one of the Emperors, losing his self-com. 
mand in a discussion, threw his glove on the table, our pleni- 
potentiary said: “ Would your Majesty wish for war?” 
Reply: “Perhaps, Monsieur!”  Castlereagh’s “ reproof. 
valiant’ was: “I was not aware that any war was to be under. 
taken without English guineas.” Lord Stewart's vanity and 
conceit brought him the nickname of “ the golden peacock.” 
Having challenged some unruly fiacre-drivers to a boxing 
match, he was dangerously belaboured and bruised all over by 
the irate Vienna Jehus. Once, taking advantage of a theatre 
crush, he was guilty of an act of “impudent familiarity” 
towards a damsel with sixteen quarterings. Thereupon the 
“young, handsome, and innocent girl quietly turned round and 
gave him a sound box on the ears, as a warning to leave 
innocence and beauty alone.” Our countryman was, however, 
a grand entertainer, while his Hyde Park equipages and 
horses were of unsurpassed beauty ; how, in those pre-railroad 
days, they were brought from the Thames to the Danube 
is a mystery. Prominent amongst the hundred thousand 
strangers who were drawn to Vienna from all parts of Europe 
by the magnetism of the Congress was the naval hero whose 
defence of St. Jean d’Acre drew from Napoleon the growl: 
“This devil of a Sidney Smith has made me miss my 
fortune.” Our Admiral laid before the great tribunal two 
amateur proposals of his own: (1) the dethronement of 
Napoleon’s intrusive King of Sweden in favour of the 
deposed Sovereign of the legitimate Vasa line; (2) the 
annihilation by European naval means of the authors 
of the African white-slave traffic, the piratical Barbary 
Powers. When the Congress politely elbowed out these 
Crusades, Sir Sidney started a white-slave redemption 
fund, to which contributions were invited. His amended 
programme included a picnic dinner and ball at the Augarten, 
and what with the receipts from the sale of tickets and the 
separate subscriptions of the Sovereigns, Ambassadors, and 
the other grandees who flocked to his successful gathering, 
our would-be Peter the Hermit netted a large sum for his 
philanthropic purpose. 

The liistige Wien has always been famous for what a visitor 
to the Congress called “the happy-go-lucky” existence of its 
citizens. The glamour of the local daily life must have been 
veiled rather than exalted by the endless roll of carriages 
and runners, which upset the calm of the Prater and the 
Graben, by the interminable banquets, balls, masques, con- 
certs, sleighing parties, tournaments, and the rest of the 
social saturnalia of the Congress. Unlike their descendants, 
the great Austrians of the time maintained relations with the 
financiers of the city, on whose entertainments the French 
author lavishes some of his favourite superlatives. Of match- 
less splendour was a féte given by the Czar in the palace of 
his representative, Prince Rasumowski, whose superb pictures 
carvings, statues, precious books, and other treasures gave 
his rooms and galleries—so the poet thought—the appearance 
of a temple erected to Art. In the supper-room of this 
edifice of mixed Asiatic magnificence and European taste 
stood fifty tables loaded with cherries brought from St. 
Petersburg at the cost of a silver rouble apiece, besides 
London strawberries, and other rare edibles and flowers from 
all parts of Europe, the whole crowned by a pyramid of pine- 
apples, the growth of the Czar’s hothouses at Moscow. At 


the Hofburg there were sixteen fétea in a single month, some 
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he Tokay brought up from the cellars being valued at 

Jy £15 a bottle, while the cost of an Imperial sleigh party 
ang ra at £30,000. To believe the Frencbman’s arith- 
pee! the Emperor of Austria's carriage and forage bill was 
a pia ; he ordered “three hundred conveyances of an 
aeatioal form tobe built,” which “were held day and night at the 
disposal of his guests.” By this time Haydn had passed 
away from the protecting friendship of Prince Esterhazy, but 
Beethoven and the youthful Schubert might have been seen 
in the streets. La Garde tells how the Creation and certain 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart were inflicted on the diplo- 
matic audiences present, and describes an orchestra consisting 
of a hundred pianos, the performers on which were conducted 
by Salieri,—a “ matchless charivari,’ no doubt, displaying 
more skill and sound than good taste. Strange to say, 
the Frenchman does not mention Beethoven's special 
Treaty Concert, on which he expended some of the dregs 
of his genius; the Prince Rasumowski above mentioned 
was the person immortalised by the dedication of a set of 
the composer's sublime quartets. On the occasion of a 


banker's ball the author speaks of “a band such as at that. 


time only Vienna could produce.” We take leave to add the 
comment that in military music, brass and string, as in 
bread, coffee, beer, cutlets, dancing, and refined intimacy of 
manner, the city of the Danube still reigns supreme. Of the 
gowns and doings of great ladies and “ Contesse” (the Vienna 
name for high-born friuleins) the author has plenty to say, 
but for want of definite personal characterisation some of 
his grandes dames are “ clothes-horses,”’ rather than lifelike 
Austrian or cosmopolitan types. In the juvenile department 
we see the little King of Rome at Schénbrunn, where Isabey, 
who had come to Vienna in rivalry of Terburg’s visit to 
Miinster (vide our National Gallery), was painting the child’s 
portrait. When the Napoleonidae were in question La Garde 
was always on the cringe, and his account of the small boy's 
tulk and behaviour, his way of handling his toy soldiers, and 
his Paris antecedents assumes such startling precocity ina 
child hardly four years of age that the incident may be dis- 
missed as semi-fabulous. Marie Louise is in the background: 
she seems to have been consoling herself in the society of Count 
Neipperg for the loss of her Frenchthrone. The translator is 
a first-rate hand, who has not unlearned his “native English.” 
The new French editor is a careless personage. He says that 
the Souvenirs were first published in 1820. Their author, 
who must have known best, distinctly speaks of himself as 
writing them twenty-five years after the Congress epoch,— 
ie, in 1840 (see p. 410 and other references). He had 
ample time for beautifying his somewhat unreliable record of 
the table-talk and “magic scenes” of 1814-15, and of his 
memories of earlier times. 





MODERN MOTOR-CARS.* 
It was a happy thought which led the publishers of the “ Bad- 
minton Library” to extend their admirable series by a volume 
mautomobilism, and a still happier one which made them 
ntrust its preparation to Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, who has 
an experience of all kinds of motor-cars such as falls to the 
lot of few amateurs in this country. Mr. Harmsworth 
has written but a single chapter of the book himself, 
in which he gives very sensible advice on the choice of a 
motor-ear. “Few undertakings,” as he justly observes, 
‘require more care and caution.” In the first place, there is 
the question of the power by which the car is to be driven. At 
present there is a practical choice between petrol, steam, 
wud electricity. A fourth motor driven by liquid air has 
just been exhibited at the Automobile Club's Show, but 
itis at present not an economical or a convenient source of 
power, Of these three, all of which are used in many trust- 
worthy cars, each has its own merits. “ To-day,” says Mr. 
ilarmsworth, “my own experience teaches me that in the year 
1W02 a good petrol engine is infinitely the best for all-round 
work.” It is the only motor which can be used for a straight- 
“way run of a hundred miles or more without stopping,—for 
ions electric ear with which Krieger ran one hundred and sixty 
ues Ona single charge was a very exceptional affair. It is 
‘2 Many respects the simplest to drive and to keep in order 





a (1) Motors and Motor-Driving. By Alfred C. Harmsworth. Illustrated. 
udon: Longmans and Co. [9s. net.|——(2.) The Motor-Car, By Sir Henry 


when its essential principles have once been grasped. A 
mishap to the engine—short of a downright smash—usually 
has no bad results that cannot be readily repaired by an 
expert chauffeur, and the novice can hardly succeed in doing 
such serious damage to his machine as can very easily 
be done to a steam car in the hands of a “ duffer.” 
Petrol can nowadays be procured everywhere, and a car 
which is capable of carrying all its own provision for a 
run of something like two hundred miles can go anywhere in 
Europe, and to most places out of it where there is any road 
at all. Thus the would-be automobilist who intends to keep 
only one car, and wishes to use it for every kind of work—for 
taking people to the station and the moor as well as for an 
occasional tour through a whole country—will probably do 
best to buy a petrol motor. But this type of automobile, 
wonderfully strong and convenient as it is, has serious 
inherent defects. The greatest of these is the vibration which 
is inseparable from its construction. No balancing can over- 
come the fact that the motive force is derived from a rapid 
series of explosions, each of which is bound to shake the 
vehicle and its occupants, while the noise and smell of the 
petrol engine—though both can be reduced to a minimum— 
add to the discomfort of a long journey. In France a new 
ailment, the “ motor-car headache,” has taken its place besides 
the old-fashioned migraine. The strongest testimony to the 
beneficial effects and the health-giving qualities of auto- 
mobilism is that they have masked the essential unpleasant- 
ness of a petrol motor so thoroughly that many owners of 
such cars are hardly conscious that it exists for the less 
frequent traveller. Sir Henry Thompson, who contributes a 
chapter on “ Motor-cars and Health” to the “ Badminton” 
volume, and treats the subject at greater length in his 
very interesting little book on The Motor-Car built round 
the framework of the correspondence in the Times which 
he initiated last autumn on the question of automo- 
bilism in relation to horses, assures us that the “easy 
jolting ” which results when a motor-car is driven at a fair 
speed has the same advantages in “acting on the liver” as a 
trotting horse. The actual physical benefit of motor-driving, 
apart from its facilities for seeing the country and making 
long or short journeys, he thus expresses :— 

“The exhilaration which accompanies driving in a motor is 
particularly helpful to people who are somewhat enervated. I 
have known instances of ladies suffering from defective nerve- 
power who have derived great benefit from the invigorating and 
refreshing effect of meeting a current of air caused by driving 
in an automobile. Veils of varying thickness, according to the 
temperature, should, of course, be worn by ladies, but much of 
the benefit to nervous patients is caused by the air blowing on 
the face. The facial nerves are acted upon with beneficial results, 
well known to have a restorative influence on weak and so-called 
nervous individuals. Furthermore, the action of the air on the 
face, and the continual inspiration of fresh air, tend to promote 
sleep, and I should have no hesitation, speaking generally, in re- 
garding daily exercise in a motor-car as aiding towards the pre- 
vention of insomnia.” 

Of course, there could be no higher authority on these 
subjects than Sir Henry Thompson, and as his own experi- 
ence is wholly derived from the use of a petrol motor, we 
may admit that the ill effects of vibration have been 
exaggerated. His little book is largely concerned with the 
establishing of good relations between automobilists and the 
other users of the roads, and we strongly commend it to all 
who are inclined to blame automobilists as a body for the 
unfortunate vagaries of a few persons who would be equal 
nuisances and dangers whatever form of locomotion they 
happened to patronise. Still, nobody can maintain that the 
petrol engine is an ideal travelling-companion so long as its 
noise, smell, and vibration cannot be eliminated—though use 
soon renders its inconveniences practically unnoticed—and if 
steam or electric cars could be brought to the same degree of 
practical convenience they would probably oust the explosion 
motor. Mr. Harmsworth himself states that “the most com- 
fortable motor-car, and in many ways the most satisfactory,” 
with which he is acquainted is the Serpollet steam carriage 
in which he now does most of his Continental touring. 
Steam motors, whether of this or of the handy locomobile 
type, run with almost perfect silence and smoothness, while 
such smell as their petrol burners cause is not sensible to 
their occupants. There is no trouble about starting, 
and they are less liable to small defects than the petrol 





Thompson, lilustrated. London: F. Warne. [2s. 6d.] 


ear, At the same time they demand much greater skill in 
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the user. A man wholly ignorant of mechanics can drive a 
petrol motor without much liability to trouble as soon as he 
has grasped the different uses of the three or four levers that 
control the engines and brakes, though only long practice will 
enable him to get the utmost out of his car. But if the same 
man aspires to run a steam car, he is likely to find that every 
excursion for the first month or two will entail a heavy bill 
for repairs. A steam engine, however small and simple, 
requires skilled labour to drive it. At the same time, it is 
undeniably more interesting to the man who understands and 
likes machinery. A graver objection to existing steam cars 
is their limited range. There are not many of them which can, 
in practice, safely run more than twenty-five or thirty miles 
without stopping for a fresh supply of water. These limitations 
at present cause steam cars to be used mostly by those who 
—like doctors—need to make short runs with frequent 
stoppages, or who confine their journeys to the neighbour- 
hood of a town. In traffic the steam car is both quieter and 
handier than any petrol motor. It is likely that before long 
the problem of using the same water over and over again 
will be solved so far as to place the steam car on a level 
with the petrol motor in its radius of action. But of all 
motor-cars that have yet been produced, we are inclined to 
think that the future lies with the electric vehicle. Its 
smoothness and silentness of running are almost ideal, since 
the motive power is applied direct to the rotating shaft, and 
there are no reciprocating parts. Its simplicity is ideal, for 
all that the driver has to do is to turn a switch. It is 
“fool-proof,” and the novice can hardly get into trouble 
with it; against that is the fact that if anything does 
go wrong a roadside repair is seldom possible even for a 
skilled electrician, and the average amateur is quite helpless. 
As Mr. Scott-Montagu says: “If it were not that there is yet 
no really satisfactory form of accumulator for traction work 
on the market, the electric motor-car would long ago have won 
a complete victory.” At present all accumulators are made 
of lead or its compounds; and no practical electric car can 
run much over forty miles without recharging. We are con- 
fident that this difficulty will be surmounted before very long, 
whether by the creation of such a radiating system of 
charging stations, corresponding to the old posting establish- 
ments, as the T.C.F. is endeavouring to form in France, or by 
the invention of a new and light accumulator such as Mr. 
Edison was lately reported—apparently without foundation—to 
have hit upon, or by the transmission of power from a central 
station by ether waves, similar to those of the Marconi tele- 
graph, as Messrs. Armstrong and Orling hope to do, or even 
by the adoption of a flexible trolley running on live wires 
erected on every highway, with supplementary accumulators 
to allow the car to take a by-road when necessary. 

Itonly remains toadd that the “Badminton” volume contains 
lucid and practical accounts of everything connected with 
present-day automobilism by the most eminent English 
authorities. Mr. Harmsworth has harnessed a very able 
team and driven it as well as he drives his own motors. 
No book so instructive to the novice or so interesting to the 
expert automobilist has yet been written in English, and, like 
all the “ Badminton” books, itmay be studied with pleasureeven 
by those who have no practical acquaintance with its subject. 
Before long not to understand the principles of the motor-car 
will argue ignorance as gross as that of the rustics who used 
to watch the early telegraph wires in hopes of seeing a message 
slip along them. 





ROBESPIERRE.* 
THERE was a lady of old time who, when a grandchild 
tried to excuse herself for some fault, used to say, “My 
dear, you are not the Devil!” This is the kind of 
answer that one feels inclined to make to the philo- 
sophical apologists of Robespierre. Granted, he was 
not the Devil: but the absence of good is fairly synony- 
mous with the presence of evil: and to our mind the man 
who shrinks from violent and wicked action till his own 
interests and ambitions appear to force him into it, who pulls 
the strings that let loose murderous fury while he pretends 
to be—even imagines that he is—the influence that restrains 
it, who piques himself on his own virtue and poses as a god 





* Robespierre: a Study. By Hilaire Belloc, B.A. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. [16s.] 








while even partly to satisfy personal hate he passes a law which 
condemns to death many hundreds of innocent people ite 

man is even more repulsive than the stronger, bolder spirit, the 
more directly and openly evil power, which leads on the ee ; 
mob and fears no consequences. Over and over again, as t 
the fact were to his credit, Mr. Belloc repeats that Robes 

pierre “did not lead, he yielded.” Cold-blooded conaidaey: 
tion governed all his actions. His doctrines were al] of right 
and logic; he was full of the humane ideas of Rousseay— 
and never, surely, were those ideas more discredited—he was 
entirely theoretic, and to a great extent unreal. Through 
all the early years of his life, before 1789, as a fairly respect. 
able bourgeois and lawyer of Arras, the pedantic young man 
seems to have been a kind of machine, a husk containing little 
humanity, a walking compendium of Rousseauism, withered 
and dry. It was left for the storm and stress of the Revoln. 
tionary time to stir the depths of his personality, to rouse 
ambition, love of power,a certain combativeness, all so strangely 
mixed with a cautiousness which was apt to watch behind the 
wall while other men did the work. The further the Revoly- 
tion advanced on its downward path of terror, the more Robes- 
pierre came to the front. Self-preservation, among othe; 
motives, dictated this course of action. It was at last a caso 
of “kill or be killed,” and so, after months of struggle with 
more violent men than himself, the end came. 


Mr. Belloc has a power of idealising which we admire and 
envy. Of course, his very theme carries him a little out of 
himself; the Revolution is to him a glorious, a life-giving 
thing, and though he mourns over its excesses, its leading 
figures must be more or less heroic in his sight. We could 
understand, and to a certain extent sympathise with, the real 
admiration with which he wrote of Danton; and we wish he 
would make a study of the Girondins, who had they been : 
little stronger, had not the most evil elements in the nation 
been arrayed against them, might have saved France from 
her agony. But to make a kind of epic poem, a solemn 
tragedy, of the life and death of Robespierre, the meanest, 
coldest, most calculating, most self-centred and narrow- 
hearted of men—to say nothirg more than his admirers 
must admit—to try to give sublimity, with an effect 
that is almost comic (for imstance, “ And the five 
prisoners dined,” in one impressive, solitary line) to the 
last horrible scene of the struggle in the Convention, where 
one set of ferocious wretches—Tallien, Billaud- Varennes, and 
the rest—flew at the throat of another—Robespierre, Couthon, 
Saint-Just—till they had them down, and so, without 
intending it, saved the innocent thousands of France—and 
then to sentimentalise over the unknown grave of the author 
of the Terror, forgetting that little old brown book, worth 
its weight in gold, which holds the daily published lists of 
those who died before Thermidor—it is a performance which 
calls for our wonder, but not, we think, for our sympathy. Some 
of it—will Mr. Belloc be angry ?—reminds us a litile of 
Carlyle, who, by the by, is worth reading again on these 
matters, and whose view of Robespierre’s character and 
doings is not more healthy and plain than that of Mr. John 
Morley, hardly to be suspected of Royalist and reactionary 
opinions. 

But we wish to speak with all respect of Mr. Belloc’s honest 
attempt to understand, to do justice to Robespierre. There 
never was a more difficult subject. In his lifetime he 
deceived himself and a small knot of admirers so well that it 
is no wonder if he deceives fair-minded people now. To 
those who believe in Rousseau’s theory of the equal rights ot 
all men there is certainly something heroic in the figure of i 
man who seems to be possessed with the passion to press this 
special doctrine home, to make that ideal world which never 
has existed and never will, because human nature is made up 
of a mysterious combination of many forces, and no two men 
ever were born equal. But granted this, a doctrine less and 
less believed in by reasonable people, there is something fin 
in him who moves blindly on in a narrow groove to his end— 
the greatest happiness, not of the greatest number, but of 
every body—impersonal, “incorruptible,” burning with a cold 
white flame of resolution, ready to destroy, with his great 
object in view, every obstacle that crosses his path. 
But though Robespierre pretended to be impersonal, he 
was not; ambition and love of power, especially in the later 
stages, were temptations to which he yielded constantly, and 
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if with hesitation, that is no merit at all. His coldness was 
that of a selfish, unfeeling heart, not that of a clear and 
yesolute intellect; he was nervous, irritable, passionate, and 
fear had something to do with his violence. The obstacles 
that he was ready to mow down—if he refused to sign con- 
demnations, humanity, we suspect, had less to do with that 
than the old habit of shrinking from decided action, the dread 
of committing himself—were men, women, and children, the 
yery human beings whose pertect happiness his doctrine was 
tosecure. Mr. Belloc thinks that “the only workable hypo- 
thesis” to account for the Law of Prairial was the resolve of 

Robespierre to sweep away everything “that seemed to 

obstruct the advent of a settled and an ideal state,’ and to 

“jmpose the pure Republic upon the uation.” We are 

expected to believe that this Law was made from selfless 

motives, DO personal jealousy and hatred, no struggle for 
absolute power, or, if so, with benevolent ends, but because— 

«There was a kind of man (there were but six or seven of them 

in the Convention) particularly odious to Robespierre, and he was 

of such a nature that what was odious to him he believed of 
necessity to be odious also to God, to Nature, and to the Republic. 

This kind of man, who had taken advantage of the Revolution in 

order to excel in licence, who was the very antithesis of Rousseauan 

stoicism, who was commonly an atheist, always an evil liver, 
seemed in the eyes of Robespierre to be a cancer in the State. if 
it be asked why, to achieve his final purpose to destroy these men 
and to impose upon the nation the Republic that haunted him, he 
had recourse to such a venture as the law of the 22nd of 

Prairial, the answer is that men so utterly out of touch with 

reality as he was can imagine no strength save the crude absolute 

of pow or,” 

We do not quite see where the being “out of touch with 
reality’ comes in here. If Robespierre had succeeded in his 
object, selfish or not, of killing the men he hated, Tallien and 
the rest, instead of their killing him, he might certainly have 
enjoyed absolute power for a short time, and then we should 
have known what we can never know now, whether, in sober 
earnest, he would have stopped the Terror. We are inclined 
to think that the few heads from among themselves for which 
he asked the Committee, and which were “bluntly refused,” 
would have inereased very much in number before the state 
of France became ideal. This most certainly was the opinion 
of his contemporaries. Mr. Belloc has said all that is to be 
said for him, and it is not very convincing, though, of course, 
curious and interesting to the last degree. 

Mr. Belloc dwells a good deal on Robespierre’s religion, 
and presses home the fact that he never ceased to believe in 
a personal God and an immortal soul. One can only feel 
that if Robespierre’s opinions, expressed in the sickeming and 
profane absurdities of the Feast of the Supreme Being, were 
to be called “religion,” France would have been better in the 
hands of an honest follower of Voltaire. It was the crowning 
unreality of an unreal life, and the last expression of a 
phantom soul. It is difficult to speak patiently of Robes- 
pierre’s “ benevolent neutrality towards Catholicism.” 

If a little long and wordy in parts, and occasionally involved 
in style, the book is on the whole a brilliant piece of work, 
and most agreeable, if not fascinating, reading. It would be, 
we think, an advance on Mr. Belloc’s former work if he were 
not handicapped by his hero. He never really seems to 
understand him. “ Robespierre preaching Robespierre” 
casts upon him, as he says himself, a spell of unreality, and 
he hardly finds strength to break through the “ fine threads 

cramping my hand” which proceed from Robespierre’s 
“innumerable chosen phrases, his reams of blue paper, close- 
written and erased.” The fact is, any attempt to take 
Robespierre at his own valuation, to understand him from 
within, was sure, in a measure, to fail. He must be judged 
after all by his works, as well as by his theories. And the 
judgment of his works made long ago by plain men is not 
likely to be greatly altered by any new discoveries. 

Mr. Belloc works more happily when he is not immediately 
concerned with Robespierre. His painting of the various 
epochs of the Revolution is eloquent and spirited, though 
sometimes, considering his most romantic pictures, we 
ask ourselves whether French people a hundred years ago 
were really so different from what they are now. But 
Mr. Belloc has a poet’s way of idealising his forefathers. He 
ilso yields to a young man’s temptation of seeing heroism 
only on one side. And he is mistaken, we are convinced, with 
other historians, when he dwells on the extent of the Royal 





power even up to 1792. The fiction is necessary to writers 
opposed to the King, as it more or less justifies a great deal 
of violence. But the historical philosopher of the future, who 
is not bound to bring in a verdict of high treason against 
those victims of necessity, the old rulers of France, will see 
and confess, we think, that the Royal power fell and ended 
on the day that the Paris mob dragged the King and Queen 
from Versailles, October 5th, 1789. 





CHINA AND THE POWERS.* 

“T HAVE tried throughout,” writes Mr. Thomson in his pre- 
face, “ to present the Chinese view of the matters in dispute 
equally with that of the Powers.” This is the dominant note 
of the book. The author is neither pro-Chinese nor pro- 
European. He has his partialities and his dislikes; he is not 
always, we think, consistent with himself; some of his con- 
clusions seem to be doubtful, and some of his anticipations 
improbable ; but he is conspicuously candid and just. Taken 
as a whole, this is a highly valuable contribution toa question 
on which many words yet remain to be said. 

Mr. Thomson begins with the causes of what may be called, 
for brevity, the “Boxer” outbreak. “It was,” he writes, “ essen- 
tially a national uprising, an endeavour to obtain freedom 
from a foreign interference which to the bulk of the people 
had always been utterly hateful.” This hostile feeling had 
been recently accentuated. A succession of bad harvests had 
caused scarcity, and the people attributed the failure of the 
crops to the interference of railways and telegraphs with local 
deities or natural powers,—it seems absurd, yet there are 
partisans who argue as if British rule in India brought about 
the failure of themonsoon. Burial places had been disturbed 
by the construction of railways; the disturbance was inevitable 
—given the railway—as graves are scattered everywhere, but it 
was not, therefore, less odious. A more easily intelligible 
grievance was the attitude taken up by the missionaries. 
They had denounced ancestor-worship, which, indeed, they 
could hardly help doing, if they were to preach the Gospel. 
They were suspected of obtaining undue favour for their 
converts in the Law Courts. And one important section of 
them had certainly been guilty of a most impolitic usurpa- 
tion. The Roman Catholics, ever hankering after “temporal 
power,” had extorted from the Chinese Government the con. 
cession that their priests should rank as Mandarins and their 
Bishops as Governors of provinces. And there had been 
generally the consciousness, abundantly justified by what we 
know to have happened, that China was commonly regarded 
by the Western Powers as a happy hunting-ground for 
wealth-seekers, national and private. Extended markets and 
concessions were made pretexts for not a little oppression and 
scandalous robbery. 

The outbreak was precipitated, taking place some months 
before the date—October 9th—which had for astrological 
reasons been fixed. On June 10th Admiral Seymour started 
to relieve the Legations in Pekin. Mr. Thomson fully 
acquits him of all blame. The demand for help was so 
urgent that it could not be neglected. He had to go, 
and he took the best way of going, though, in the light of 
the easy wisdom that comes after the event, his movement 
may be criticised. But Mr. Thomson finds grave fault with 
the capture of the Taku forts. “It was not,” he says, “until 
the Allied Admirals sent to demand the surrender of the forts 
that the Chinese Government took any hostile steps.” Here 
he seems inconsistent with himself, for he has told us that on 
June 4th—the Admirals’ demand was made on the 16th— 
“ General Nieh, who had been sent out ostensibly with orders 
to suppress the insurgents, was reprimanded by the Dowager- 
Empress because he had attacked and defeated the Boxers.” 
It might have been prudent to deal with the Chinese autho- 
rities as if they meant peace—this was the line taken by the 
American Admiral—but the action of the Allies can scarcely 
be blamed. So much Mr. Thomson concedes (p. 30), but we 
cannot “recognise the difficulties in which the Chinese 
Government was placed” by this action. That Government 
was hostile—not without good reason, it may be—but did not 
want any driving into war. However this may he, after the 





fall of the forts the Chinese troops joined the “ Boxers,” and 
the Tientsin settlements were in the greatest danger. We 
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shall not attempt to epitomise Mr. Thomson’s admirable 
story of the siege. For a time the European force was 
greatly outmatched. The Chinese had powerful batteries, 
some of the guns being of the most effective kind. 
Had they used them with energy, ‘expending without 
intermission the same quantity of ammunition that they 
actually fired during the period of the bombardment,” 

nothing could have saved the settlements. Happily they 
could not make up their minds to do without dinner (12—2), 
and sleep (10 p.m.—4 a.m.), and the place was saved. But it 
was saved, “as it were, by fire.” It is pleasant to read of the 
courage and skill shown by the besieged, especially by young 
officers put into places which they could hardly be expected to 
fill. We gladly repeat, after Mr. Thomson, the name of Mr. G. 
Gipps, midshipman of the‘ Orlando,’ who had charge of a gun 
at a very dangerous point, and worked it with “ great coolness 
and ability.” Then the tide turned. On July 13th the native 
city of Tientsin was bombarded. The fire was exceedingly 
hot, fifteen hundred shells being poured into the city by the 
British guns alone in the course of about eight hours, and the 
Chinese artillery made but a feeble reply, though when the 
assault was delivered they inflicted considerable loss on the 
Allies,—it is curious to read that they used smokeless powder, 
while some at least of our guns were served with the old- 
fashioned material. The critical period was when a narrow 
causeway had to be crossed in close order, and both the British 
and Japanese artillery had expended all their ammunition. 
But for the happy chance that one of the Hong-kong 
guns had a few rounds left, disaster might have followed. 
When night fell the city had not fallen, and the troops had to 
stop where they were. Early in the morning the Japanese 
sappers blew in the outer city gate. (The electric wire that 
should have exploded the charge was cut by a bullet, but a 
gallant officer, K. Inawe by name, sprang forward and lighted 
it with a fuse.) The inner wall yet remained, but a “ Jap.” 
climbed it and opened the gate, and the city was taken. The 
Japanese had the chief honours of the day, suffering at the 
same time more severely than all the rest of the Allies,—five 
hundred out of a total loss of eight hundred. 

Tientsin taken, there was a long delay before the advance 
on Pekin was begun. A Council of War resolved that they 
must wait till sixty thousand men lad been concentrated, and 
this force could not be expected before the end of September. 
Happily the British and American commanders, aware of the 
critical position at Pekin, declared that they would, if 
necessary, advance by themselves. The Japanese gallantly 
backed them up. Their contingent was the most numerous, 
and it bore the brunt of the fighting. This part of his 
narrative Mr. Thomson curtails, as the story has been 
told by others. He adds, however, some _ interesting 
details. An important testimony is borne to the value of 
khaki. “The Russians and the Japanese lost in several 
attacks far more than the British, who were alongside of 
them, and exposed to precisely the same fire, the difference in 
loss being attributed to the conspicuous colour of their 
uniforms.” Japan, with characteristic promptitude, has 
determined to adopt khaki. Of the efficiency of their troops 
Mr. Thomson las the highest opinion. Indeed, he rates the 
strength and importance of the country very highly. ‘“ What 
is of most importance in the present situation is the sudden 
and unexpected rise of Japan both as a military and as a 
commercial force. It has indeed changed the whole balance 
of power in the East”; and he adds, in language that has a 
curious significance in the light of recent events, “‘ the sooner 
we can bring ourselves to recognise that, the better.” We 
may see great dangers ahead when we look all round the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but it must be allowed that we 
should have been but ill pleased if any other European Power 
had slipped into our place. 

A painful side of the subject remains to be noticed. To 
put the matter briefly, the conduct of the European troops 
during and after the campaign has not been such as to make 
the future more hopeful. The Russians occupy a bad pre- 
eminence. One of their worst acts was the destruction of 
two barge-loads of unarmed Chinese—they were coolies in the 
employ of a British company—who were stranded in the Pei-ho 

-within range of their guns. These absolutely inoffensive 
creatures were slaughtered to a man. The Germans are 
“described as having been “harsh and unrelenting, and their 


conduct as individuals intolerably galling and a. 
It was the German Government that proposed the dina 
tion of the Imperial tombs. “ Nothing, no amount of re, { 
tion, can excuse the terrible treatment of the Chinese wom 2 
and children by certain of the Allied troops.” We quote M, - 
Thomson’s own words. He says nothing more. But el 
where be absolutely acquits our troops, both British oe 
Indian, and the Japanese. They looted, as everybody looted, 
though the Japanese seem to have kept the national interest 
in view, but they were wholly free from other offences. We 
have no wish to particularise what Mr. Thomson leaves vague 
but 7 certain of the Allied troops” does not mean either 
British or Japanese. It is a significant comment on the 
campaign of calumny which has been carried on against us in 
St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, and Paris. 

It isa relief to turn from these horrors to the heroism, it js 
only right to say, the unexpected heroism, of the Chinese 
Christians, The missionaries frankly acknowledge that they 
had undervalued the courage and devotion of their converts 
They had not “yet resisted unto blood,” but when the trial 
came they did not fail under it. It is the one thing which we 
can regard with unmixed admiration in the whole story. There 
was much patient endurance and not a few deeds of brilliant 
valour by the men who fought their way up to Pekin; but on 
the whole Europe comes with but little credit out of the 
Chinese War of 1900. The prospects of the future, even as 
regards our material interests, are gloomy indeed, except we 
can mend our ways. Mr. Thomson deserves the thanks of his 
country for his honest and courageous protest. 

THE MAGAZINES. 
THE editor of the Nineteenth Century provides both bane and 
antidote—in regard to high finance—in the new number, and 
with a wise instinct puts the antidote first in the shape of Sir 
Robert Giffen’s admirable paper on “The Dream of a 
British Zollverein.” Sir Robert’s position is clearly defined 
at the outset. He holds that the policy of Imperial Federation 
should command universal assent, but distrusts some of the 
suggestions as to commercial union put forward as means to 
that end, and in particular those of an Imperial Zollverein or 
of preferential arrangements. He begins by demolishing the 
view that commercial union necessarily tends to political union, 
and then enumerates the chief practical difficulties in the way 
of a Customs Union,—viz.: (a) The physical separation of the 
different parts of the Empire; (b) the variety of race and 
business, which makes it expedient for different parts of the 
Empire to have each its own tariff; (c) the difficulty involved 
in the “pooling” arrangements among the different States 
rendered necessary by a Customs Union; (d) the difficulties 
arising from the uncertain political status of States or Pro- 
vinces forming part of the Empire. As for preferential 
duties, Sir Robert Giffen is convinced, and in this we 
most heartily agree with him, that they would damage 
both Mother-country and Colonies, and tend to dissolve rather 
than cement political union. The British Empire is not self- 
sufficing in regard to products, and the volume of our non- 
Colonial trade is more than three times that of our Colonial 
trade. Iscommercial union then impossible ? On the contrary, 
Sir Rebert Giffen holds that it is not merely possible but 
desirable, but it must begin with a recognition by the Colonies 
of the immense value of the principle of Free-trade. For the 
rest, he suggests a communication union (i.e., for posts and 
telegraphs), a monetary union, the assimilation of commercial 
law,and the negotiation of commercial treaties, with the Empire 
as a unit, as the true basis of Federation. This, however, pre- 
supposes a Council of Empire, which is also necessitated by 
the purely political needs of Federation. Meantime it will be 
necessary to convert the Colonial Premiers, and this summer 
offers a grand opportunity to the Cobden Club and others. 
-—Sir Harry Johnston in his paper on ‘“ The Problems of 
Empire” excuses convincingly enough, on financial grounds, 
the existence of the “Little Englander” party. Under the 
present arrangement, as he shows, whatever happens, the 
United Kingdom pays through the nose for the privilege of 
taking action on behalf of the Empire at large. The asso- 
ciation between these little islands and the huge Colonial 
continents is like that of the giant and the dwarf in the 
fable, in which the latter got all the hard knocks. But Sir 
Harry Johnston's deduction in favour of a differential tarilt 
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—— 
has already been disposed of in advance by Sir Robert Giffen 
On the other hand, some of Sir Harry Johnston’s specific 
suggestions in regard to the organisation and pay of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services are very much to the 

int :— 

“With the exception of the European Embassies, the Chinese 
Legation, and perhaps of three Consulates-General, it may be 
stated without fear of contradiction that it is almost impossible 
for Diplomatists and Consuls to live within the limits of their 
oficial salaries and yet worthily represent their country. It seems 
to beforgotten by the British Treasury that salaries and allowances 
hich were sufficient during the ‘sixties’ for a Consul ora Minister 
are, with the marked increase in the cost of good living, inadequate 
forty years afterwards. Most of the Consuls, in order to be able 
to live in the style expected of them by the country they represent 
and the country to which they are accredited, are obliged to turn 
their hands to the writing of guide-books, the painting of pictures, 
the collection and discreet sale of bric-a-brac, and any other lawful 
means of increasing their incomes without contravening the pro- 
hibition to engage in commerce.” 

—Sir Lepel Griffin advocates State-aided emigration from 
India to South Africa as the best solution of the labour 
problem and the best means of maintaining the numerical 

superiority of the loyalist population; Mr. Bryce sends a com- 

prehensive condemnation of the new Education Bill; and 

Judge O'Connor Morris a fierce denunciation of Land Pur- 

chase in Ireland, which he describes as a ‘“‘ sham,” a “ false- 

hood,” and a “ profoundly immoral expedient.” We may also 
note Mr. Sidney Low’s admirably written reminiscences of 

Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s very able dissection of 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd's theory of “ projected efficiency.” 


In the new Contemporary the place of honour is given to 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s paper on the Government Education 
Bill, an ably written defence of the School Boards, packed 
{u'l of statistics and details, yet not altogether free from a cer- 
tain acrimony of temper,—e.q., “ now clericalism and middle- 
class jealousy are to control and stifle the schools which were 
too free from sectarianism for the one, too expansive not to 
rouse the susceptibilities of the other.” Sir Charles Warren 
contributes an interesting and genial paper on “ Cecil Rhodes’s 
Early Days in South Africa.” He effectually disposes of the 
idea that Mr. Rhodes was the first originator of the scheme 
of extensive British expansion to the North, showing that 
his original dreams of a united South Africa were all con- 
ceived from a Cape Colony standpoint, and, curiously enough, 
that he was chiefly inspired in these views by Mr. Merriman. 
With regard to the difficulties in Bechuanaland in 1884 which 
led to the recall of Mr. John Mackenzie from Stellaland, and 
the subsequent friction between Mr. Rhodes and Sir Charles 
Warren, and (probably) the Bechuanaland Expedition, Sir 
Charles places it on record that the trouble “arose out of the 
failure of Sir Hercules Robinson to beacon off forthwith the 
new boundary line agreed upon in the 1884 Convention 
between the Transvaal and Native Protectorate.” He is 
careful to add that though amicable relations were inter- 
rupted between himself and Mr. Rhodes, healways looked on the 
matter as entirely influenced by political considerations. For 
the rest, he holds that a few years in Parliament at home 
would have greatly strengthened Mr. Rhodes’s position in 
South Africa and developed his sense of political proportion. 
He dwells also on “the remarkable frankness and bonhomie 
of his disposition, which endeared him so much to his com- 
rades in early life, and the remembrance of which must survive 
all after-considerations in those who knew him and in later 
years differed from him.”——Mr. T. W. Russell’s suggestions 
for the settlement of the Irish question form a curious 
contrast to Judge O'Connor Morris’s paper in the Nineteenth 
Century. The truth as to landlordism probably lies between the 
extreme positions maintained by these two writers. Miss 
Cobbe’s paper on Schadenfreude is an eloquent survey of the 
development of mercy in modern civilisation, enlivened by 
some interesting autobiographical details. ——-Amongst other 
papers we may note an excellent criticism of the Protec- 
tionist position by “ A Conservative Peer,’ a vigorous 
onslaught on the claim of Ibsen to rank as a great moral 
teacher, and an instructive paper on the Becquerel Rays by 
Professor Ramsay. 








By far the most interesting thing in the Fortuigh#ly is Mr. 
lwan-Miiller’s article, “ Cecil John lthodes.” The writer 
brings out very forcibly the total absorption of the man in his 
ideal, The belief of Mr. Rhodes in the future of the English 





race was absolute, and his whole mind was set upon securing 
their inheritance. To this end restless energy and the patience 
born of faith worked for the ultimate realisation. Mr. Iwan- 
Miller gives the following quotation from a speech made in 
1894, which illustrates well Mr. Rhodes’s grasp of the future : 
“ Never hurry and hasten in anything. I remember in the im- 
petuosity of my youth I was talking to a man advanced in years 
who was planting—what do you think? He was planting oak 
trees, and I said to him very gently that the planting of oak trees 
by a man advanced in years seemed to me rather imaginative. He 
seized the point at once, and said to me, ‘ You feel that I shall 
never enjoy the shade?’ I said ‘ Yes, and he replied, ‘I have the 
imagination, and I know what that shade will be, and at any rate 
no one will ever alter those lines. I have laid my trees on certain 
lines ; I know that I cannot expect to see them beyond a shrub, 
but with me rests the conception and the shade and the glory.” 
Mr. Iwan-Miiller traces the history of the connection between 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond. Each side 
found the other necessary. But their aims being mutually 
hostile, the connection was that of diamond cut diamond. Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller says: ‘‘The great mistake which Rhodes made 
was, that from the beginning almost to the end, he under- 
estimated the depth and the bitterness of Dutch antipathy to 
British ideas” ; and also that “ he was not, as a rule, a good 
judge of men. At different times he really believed that the 
late Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett and Mr. W. T. Stead were 


| serious factors in English politics.” It may be that absorption 


in an ideal prevented that detachment of mind which alone can 
realise things as they are. Perhaps, too, it was from this cause 





| that Mr. Rhodes so strangely underestimated the fighting 


power of the Boers, and made him imagine that the people 
who have kept the forces of the Empire at bay for two years 
and a half could be surprised and conquered by the police of 
the Chartered Company. Mr. Iwan-Miiller regrets that he is 
not at liberty to give in fuM Mr. Rhodes’s report of his con- 
versation with the German Emperor, but he gives us some 
very amusing fragments. The Cape to Cairo railway was being 
discussed, and the talk closed in this manner :— 

«* Well, Mr. Rhodes, my section of the railway will be ready in 

two or three years, and I should much like to come and celebrate 
the junction with your system, but, as that will be impossible, I 
will send some one to represent me on the occasion.’—*‘ No, Sir,’ 
said Rhodes, ‘ your railway won't be ready by that time. I don’t 
know, Sir, anything about your Germans at home, but those out 
in Africa are the most lethargic, unprogressive people in the 
world, and I am sure it will take them many years to start their 
railway.’ This was unconventional enough, but there was worse 
to follow. ‘Before I go, said Rhodes, ‘I must thank you, Sir, 
for that telegram [the famous Kruger telegram}. You see, Sir, 
that I got myself into a bad scrape, and I was coming home to be 
whipped as a naughty boy by grandmamma* when you kindly 
stepped in and sent that telegram, and you got the whipping 
instead of me.’” 
We have dealt so fully with this account of Mr. Rhodes that 
we have left ourselves no space to consider the other articles 
in the magazine; but we wish to call attention to Mr. Charles 
Bastide’s study of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. ‘The ablest 
trimmer since Gambetta” is the sentence given after an 
analysis of the many remarkable achievements of the French 
Prime Minister. In 1898, on coming into office, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau carried with him the Socialists, imposed a master 
upon the Army, and provided the country with striking 
political spectacles like the banquet to the twenty thousand 
Maires. France, to judge by last Sunday’s elections, 
appreciates the peace given her by this strong and sensible 
man, who during the Dreyfus agitation wrote up in his 
drawing-room: Ici on n’en parle pas. 

Imperial Federation looms large in the National Review 
also, where Captain Mahan discusses in his usual unimpas- 
sioned and judicial vein the motive forces that have lent an 
impetus to that movement in the last thirty years. The drift 
of Captain Mahan’s argument is best expressed in his own 
words: “ Under all superficial divergences, and misleading 
appearances, the real question about Ireland and about South 
Africa has been, ‘Shall Great Britain exist as an Empire, or 
shall it fall to pieces by a series of willing or tolerated seces- 
sions?’” In 1874 a foreign naval captain remarked to 
Captain Mahan that in his belief England was a colosse & 
pieds dargile. ‘“ The phrase,’ adds Captain Mahan, “ voiced’ 
a wish as well as a thought.” Since then, however, there has 
been “ the noble record of Great Britain in Egypt,” which, as 











‘** Rhodes was in the habit of talking about the mother-country as * zrand- 
mamma,’ and certainly never realised the sense which the expression would 





convey to the grandson of Queen Victoria.” 
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Captain Mahan generously observes, “gives inspiration and 
direction to our purposes for the Philippines,” while a languid 
inclination for Imperialism has been quickened into stirring 
life by contact with two pressing dangers,—Ireland and South 
Africa. We have not space even to summarise Captain 
Mahan’s weighty and impressive survey of the situation, 
but may quote the passage in which he strikes a balance 
between the advantages to be derived by the Mother-country 
and the Colonies from the proposed partnership, and sets forth 
the considerations that make for a closer bond between the 
United Kingdom and the United States :— 

“Imperial Federation proposes a partnership, in which a 
number of younger and.poorer members are admitted into a long 
standing wealthy firm. This simile is doubtless not an exhaus- 
tive statement, but there can be little doubt that it is sufficiently 
just to show where the preponderance of benefit will for the time 
fall. The expenditure of the United Kingdom on the South 
African war offers a concrete example of the truth, doubly impres- 
sive to those who, like the writer, see in this instance great Imperial 
obligation, but little material interest, save the greatest of all—the 
preservation of the Empire. On the other hand, bearing in mind 
the spreading collision of interests throughout the world, it is 
hard to over-value the advantage of healthy, attached, self- 
governing colonies to a European country of to-day. Blessed is 
the state that has its quiver full of them. Under such conditions, 
and with the motives to union that have been presented, it is 
petty to fasten attention on comparative benefit to the exclusion 
of mutual benefit. Not by such grudging spirit are great ideas 
realised, or great ends compassed. Sentiment, imagination, 
aspiration, the satisfaction of the rational and moral faculties in 
some object better than bread alone, all must find a part in a 
worthy motive; not to the exclusion of reasonable interests, but 
to their ennoblement by marriage to loftier aims, seeking 
gratification in wider activities. Like individuals, nations and 
empires have souls as well as bodies. Great and beneficent 
achievement ministers to worthier contentment than the filling 
of the pocket. Finally, the broadening and strengthening of 
British power by the progress of Imperial Federation is necessarily 
an object of profound interest to Americans. In many quarters it 
will find deep sympathy ; in others, perhaps, jealousy may be mani- 
fested. For this there is no good cause. ‘The American Common- 
wealth and the British Empire hawe had many jars in the past, 
the memory of which has not wholly disappeared ; but more and 
more clearly are coming into view the permanent conditions 
that from the first have existed, but until now have been overlain 
and buried by the wreckage of past collisions and disputes. In 
language, law, and political traditions, there is fundamental 
identity ; and in blood also, though to some extent differentiated 
in each by foreign admixture. Coincidently with these, there is a 
clearly defined and wide belt of geographical separation between 
their several spheres, save the one common boundary between 
Canada and the United States. These constitute permanent 
factors, tending on the one hand to promote understanding, and 
on the other to avert misunderstandings. To reinforce these there 
is rapidly arising a community of commercial interests and of 
righteous ideals in the far East. In proportion to the hold which 
abiding factors such as these have upon the mind of the states- 
man, will be the light he finds to thread his way through the 
passing perplexities of revolving years. The tactical changes of 
front and redistribution of arrangements, which the incidental 
progress of events necessitates from time to time, will lack intelli- 
gence, coherence, and firmness, unless governed by constant 
reference to the things which cannot be shaken, and which bear to 
policy the same relation that the eternal principles of strategy do 
to the conduct of war.” 

Professor Case’s interesting paper on “The Influence of Mr. 
Rhodes’s Will on Oxford” resolves itself into a vigorous plea 
for strengthening the obligation of intra-mural residence and 
for the teaching of Greek. On the residential system Mr. 
Rhodes laid explicit stress, while the establishment of his 
scholarships seems likely to bring the Greek question to a 
Professor Case’s advocacy of Greek is nothing short 
of impassioned. “Give up Greek,” he says, “and civilisation 
becomes a chaos.” He is on safer ground in laying stress on 
the unequalled mental discipline provided by the study of the 
language, on its unequalled power and freshness as a vehicle 
of expression, and on its indissoluble connection with Christian 
civilisation. Finally, we may note his contention that Mr. 
Rhodes’s will, “literally interpreted as it should be, means the 
maintenance and extension of the existing, not a revolu- 
tionised, education at Oxford.”——Mr. Maurice Low in his 
monthly paper on “ American Affairs” pays a well-deserved 
tribute to the splendid work done by General Wood and the 
American Government in Guba. “There is only one parallel 
in the history of all the world. That is Egypt under the 
master-hand of Lord Gromer.”——“ Maxwell Gray” pleads 
eloquently, nay, irresistibly, in the interests of the public, the 
reviewers, and the novelists themselves, for the silence of the 
novelist. We hope the editor will secure an answer from, say, 


Mr. Crockett or Mr. Guy Boothby. 





crisis. 








“Linesman” in Blackwood gives a brilliant description ofia 
surprise, and of the awful confusion wrought by some of the 
enemy shouting “ Retire” :— 

«« What’s that? what’s that?’ 

sergeants, remembering their io pgp to a 
‘No,’ yell others ; ‘stay where you are, boys!’ But ‘retire’ is a 
difficult word to recall: it jumps down the line like a flame alo 
a trail of gunpowder—no one knows from whom it came, but all 
hear it. ‘Retire, retire!’ Crash! from the front, crash! crash | 
crash! terrible volleys rip through the air and smash upon the 
stones. And the picquets retire, just in time to spread confusion 
in the supports struggling up the steep from below. They behold 
a curious sight. The men of the picquets, utterly confused, are 
falling back one by one, three by three, ten by ten, not always 
by the shortest way, but running sideways, sometimes forward 
again, 
But the confusion is only tempcrary, for as soon as the origin 
of the cry is understood “not a Briton stirs, and a regular 
roar of ‘Stand fast!’ rolls dewn the firing-line.”"——The un. 
signed article, “In the Australian Back-Blocks,” is very good 
reading. The strange nomadic “back boys” encountered 
by the author are delightful people who get opals and gold, 
or shoot kangaroos, and whose water-supply is a Bunyip’s 
hole seventeen miles off. They firmly believe in the terrible 
superstitions connected with the Bunyip, “that strange, 
mysterious creature, half fish and half fiend, the very sight of 
which it is said means death to the unfortunate beholder,” 
Then there is the mysterious drug Pidcherie, which money 
cannot buy, but which gives insensibility to pain. To these 
unearthly wonders the author adds the description of that 
awful physical disturbance the “ willy-willy,” the storm which 
makes boulders fly. The incongruous part of the whole is that 
this region, without fixed inhabitants, where gold and precious 
stones lie about, and which is the playground of devils and 
cyclones, is travelled over by people on bicycles.——The new 
instalment of “On the Heels of De Wet” is as interesting and 
as convincing in its realism as ever. 


In the Monthly Mr. T. A. Cook returns to his study of 
spirals in “The Shell of Leonardo.” The writer seems to 
consider the spiral one of the ultimate facts of the universe, 
and shows how Leonardo was interested in this form, and 
studied shells, sharks’ intestines, and the motion cf the tips of 
a bird’s wing. The spiral staircase is, of course, of very 
ancient origin, but Mr. Cook believes that the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the escalier a jour in the Chateau of Blois are 
attributable to Leonardo. This staircase was built about the 
time that Leonardo was at Amboise, some twenty miles 
distant from Blois. It turns in the opposite direction to 
the ordinary spiral, is, in fact, left-handed, and this is con- 
sidered by Mr. Cook to be an indication of Leonardo’s author- 
ship, because the master was: left-handed in crawing. There 
is, we are told, no structural reason to account for the depar- 
ture from the normal. But is it certain that left-handed 
drawing would influence an architectural design? In plan- 
making the movements of the band are not automatic as in 
the drawing of objects seen with the eye, Mr. Roger Fry 
writes a remarkable paper on “ Art amd Religicn.” He begins 
by pointing out the fact that in the Middle Ages the 
Church dictated the subjects to be treated by the artists, 
and shows that this meant a great conservation of energy, 
for though great geniuses may be able to use complete 
liberty— 

“Most men are stupefied by it. Their creative faculties range 
impotently over the whole possible field. Whereas, if their 
imagination is forcibly arrested on a certain set of ideas, even a 
mediocre mind will strike out some personal and original concep- 
Ut eee You can see this in Italian art. Every one painted 
a Madonna and Child, and yet we feel, for that very reason, the 
personality of each artist—even the second and third-rate men— 
more clearly than we do now when every one paints just what 
strikes his fancy.” 

Mr. Fry traces the connection between the Church and art 
down to the late Renaissance, and says :— 


“We see that the Church could stimulate and control the 
imagination even of so revolutionary a thinker as Leonardo with- 
out insisting on dogmatic uniformity. And it is perhaps on these 
lines that the Church of to-day might once more supply what | 
am convinced is the greatest want of our civilisation and our race, 
the want of an imaginative life to sanctify and ennoble the life of 
every day.” 
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NOVELS, 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT.* 

Mr. HaRLAND would certainly have been more than human 

#¢ after the resounding success achieved in The Cardinal's 

’ . . . 

Snuff-Box, he had refrained from attempting to repeat it by 

another work in the same genre. For many reasons we 

welcome the attempt, and hold it to have been justified by 
results. For such books represent in a very agreeable form 
the inevitable reaction against the tyranny of unnecessary 
realism under which we have groaned for a good many years. 
Here at least is a world from which violence and squalor are 
conspicuously absent, where all the mén are well-bred and all 
the women beautifully dressed, where the cooking is exquisite, 
where there are no villains and the suavity of the dialogue is 
undisturbed by a single objurgation. The nearest approach to 
a “regrettable incident” in the whole story is the threatened 
assault on a singing-bird by a cat, and even that is staved off 
by the timely intervention of the hero. Now in view of the 
fact that so few novels of the day, even those animated 
(according to their authors or publishers) by the most noble 
intentions, axe''void of disquieting scenes or incidents, it is 
undoubtedly a great advantage to be certain of enjoying a 
complete immunity from the disagreeables of life. In Mr. 
Harland’s books one is transported into a region like that of 
theisland valley of Avilion. There is not so much asa hint of 
influenza from beginning to end of the story, and though the 
scene is chiefly laid in England, the weather—well, with 
“0.8. C.” we can “simply repeat it was glorious weather.” 
In short, here you have roseate romance without a crumpled 
rose-leaf: draughts of delight from the mid-fount of 
sweetness without a suspicion of the amari aliquid, and 
all set forth in the most undeviatingly urbane manner. 
We cannot conscientiously say that we should like this sort of 
diet always. Persons in whom there is any leaven of 
Philistinism would find it too sumptuous, too opulent, too 
meticulous,—to borrow three characteristic epithets of Mr. 
Harland’s. Even within the compass of the present volume 
they may weary of the rhapsodies of the plump and pink- 
cheeked musician who addressed his friends as ‘“‘O you dearie 
dears,” and of the reiterated reflections of the hero on the 
personal charms of the heroine. They may not be able to rid 
their minds of a certain prejudice against an author who 
knows so much about chzffons, and who spells the abbreviated 
form of midshipman “ middie.” But one would need to be 
very Philistinish indeed to refuse to admit the charm of such 
a scene as that which describes the exploits of the heroine— 
half Italian, half Englishwoman—as a bird-tamer :— 

“A moment ago there had not been a bird in sight (though, of 
course, the day was thridded through and through with the notes 
of those who were out of sight). But now, in the path before the 
arbour, all facing towards it, there must have been a score of 
birds—three or four sparrows, a pair of chaffinches, and then 
greenfinches, greenfinches, greenfinches. They were all facing 
expectantly towards the arbour, hopping towards it, hesitating, 
hopping on again, coming nearer, nearer. Susanna, moving softly, 
lifted the dragon-handled cover from the Chinese vase. It was 
full of birdseed. ‘Ah, I see,’ said Anthony. ‘Pensioners. But I 
suppose you have reflected that to give alms to the able-bodied is 
to pauperise them.’ ‘Hush,’ she whispered, scorning his econo- 
mics. ‘Please make yourself invisible, and be quict.’ Then, 
taking a handful of seed, and leaning forward, softly, softly she 
began to intone— 

‘ Tu-ite, tu-ite, 
Uccelli, fringuelli, 


Passeri, verdonelli, 
Venite, venite !’ 
And so, da capo, over and over again. And the birds, hesitating, 
gaining confidence, holding back, hopping on, came nearer, nearer. 
A few, the boldest, entered the arbour .. . they all entered... 
they hesitated, hung back, hopped on. Now they were at her 
feet ; now three were in her lap; others were on the table. On 
the table, on her lap, at her feet, she scattered seed. Then she 
took a second handful, and softly, softly to a sort of lullaby tune— 
‘Perlino, Perlino, 
Perlino Piumino, 
Where is Perlino ? 
Come Perlino,’ 
she sang, her open hand extended. A greenfinch flew up to the 
table, flew down to her knee, flew down to her hand, and, perching 
on her thumb, began to feed. And she went on with her soft, soft 
lntoning ;— 
‘ This is Perlino, 
So green, oh, so green, oh, 
He is the bravest heart, 
The sweetest singer, of them all. 
I’m obliged to impart my information 
In the form of a poner 


* The Lady Paramount. By Henry Harland, London: John Lane, [6s.] 








For if I were to speak it out, prose-wise, 
They would be frightened, they would fiy away. 
But I hope you admire 

My fine contempt for rhyme and rhythm. 
Is this not the ninth wonder of the world ? 
Would you or could you have believed, 

If you hadn’t seen it ? 

That these wild birds, 

Not the sparrows only, 

But the shy, shy finches, 

Could become so tame, so fearless ? 

Oh, it took time—and patience, 


And Perlino Piumino 

Is the bravest of them all, 

And now that he has made an end 

Of his handful of seed, 

I hope he will be so good 

As to favour us with a little music, 

Sometimes he will, 

And sometimes he just obstinately won’t. 

Tu-ite, tu-ite, tu-ite, : 

Andiamo, Perlino, tu-ite! 

Canta, di grazia, canta!’ 
And after some further persuasion,—you will suspect me of 
romancing, but upon my word,—Perlino Piumino consented. 
Clinging to Susanna’s thumb, he threw back his head, opened his 
bill, and poured forth his crystal song,—a thin, bright, crystal rill, 
swift-flowing, winding in delicate volutions. And mercy, how his 
green little bosom throbbed. ‘ Isn’t it incredible ?’ Susanna 
whispered. ‘It is wonderful to feel him. His whole body is 
beating like a heart.’ And when his. song was finished, she bent 
towards him, and—never, never so softly—touched the top of his 
green head with her lips. ‘And now—fly away, birdlings—back to 
your affairs,’ she said. ‘Good-bye, until to-morrow.’ She rose, 
and there was an instant whirr of fluttering wings.” 
When we spoke of Mr. Harland’s romance as being roseate, 
we did not mean to imply that it had any affinity with the 
rose-coloured romance of the mid-Victorian epoch. There is 
no mahogany, there are no antimacassars, in The Lady 
Paramount. The characters are cultured and cosmopolitan, the 
plot is of the mock-Royal type, and, as in Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
Phroso, is concerned with the sovereignty of a tiny island in 
the sunny South. The Countess Susanna, the “lady para- 
mount” of the island of Sampaolo, on reaching her majority 
determines to spend a Wanderjahr in England, where under 
an alias she makes the acquaintance, and enslaves the affec- 
tions, of her English cousin, Anthony Craford, the descendant 
of the exiled Count, and rightful heir to the estate. When 
Anthony declares his love, Susanna, whose incognito is still 
unrevealed, resolves to tempt and test him. She accordingly 
orders him off to Sampaolo to revisit his dominions, and leaves 
him free to offer marriage to the usurper—herself—as a means 
of securing his restoration. The éclaircissement is not long 
delayed, and Anthony is duly rewarded for his obstinacy. Tried 
by the canons of probability, the story suffers from the incredible 
blindness of the hero in failing to penetrate Susanna’s trans- 
parent disguise. But really the plot is quite immaterial in a 
story of this sort, the charm of which lies in episode, atmo- 
sphere, and general picturesqueness, 








Nicholas Holbrook. By Olive Birrell. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—A problem of unfailing interest is how far the Christian 
ideal of neighbourly love is attainable in the present day. And 
this is the issue which Miss Birrell sets before us in her new story. 
In the end of the book the hero, Nicholas Holbrook, absolutely 
attains the height prescribed by our Lord, and sells all that he 
has to give to the poor. This, of course, involves the agricultural 
poor on his country estate being handed over to the new purchaser 
to live under a good or bad landlord as fate may decree. Cer- 
tainly the poor in the town of which Nicholas is the ground-land- 
lord might plead that their necessity was greater than that of the 
rural poor, but nevertheless Peter is to some extent robbed to pay 
Paul. The book is well written, and the principal characters are 
lifelike, all except the tivesome little heroine, Dulcie, who palters 
for a long time between Nicholas and her Socialist lover, 
though at last, attracted by the latter’s shady past history 
and present misfortunes, she makes up her mind in his favour, 
To the ordinary reader the book will prove interesting above the 
average, but we would not advise its perusal to a strict student of 
political economy. 

Graustark: the Story of a Love Behind the Throne. By George 
Barr McCutcheon. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—The throne in 
Mr. McCutcheon’s story is such a very little one that, like the 
celebrated baby, it really hardly counts. The only new feature in 
this latest example of the “Royal” school of fiction is that the 
hero is an American, and he and his friend “hustle around” in a 
way which makes the citizens of the State of Graustark “sit up” 
considerably. Graustark, of course, lies in that particular quarter 
of Europe, dear to the heart of the novelist, which, in Mr. 
McCutcheon’s words, is situated “away off to the east” of Paris. 
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How full is that convenient corner of tiny thrones, large enough 
for all the trappings of Royalty to abash the amorous hero, and 
yet small enough not to seem to interfere with the movements of 
la haute politique. Modern ideas of grandeur are so uplifted that 
Swift’s ideal of being “used like a Lord” no longer satisfies the 
hero of fiction,—he must be “ used likea King.” Mr. McCutcheon’s 
hook will amuse all readers who enjoy the mock-Royal romance, 
and is full enough of adventure to satisfy even an audience of 
schoolboys. 

In the Fog. By Richard Harding Davis. (Heinemann and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—The fog is a mere device used by Mr. Harding Davis 
to string a number of detective stories together. It is clear, too, 
from the beginning that the stories will eventually prove to be 
the invention of their various narrators. This to the present 
writer completely destroys the illusion of a detective story. To 
be taken seriously, the author must pretend to have obtained his 
plots at great peril to life and limb, by associating with criminals, 
or by making friends with detectives. For the characters created 
by the author actually to confess that they themselves invented 
the stories is to make the adventures flat, uninteresting, 
and unconvincing. The complications are sufficiently ingenious, 
however, for us to ask Mr. Davis to invent a better framework, 
and to give us afew more specimens of the ingenious literary 
chess-playing of this type of plot. 

In the Valiey of Decision. By Edith Wharton. (John Murray. 
6s.)—This is a really brilliant book. It is very long, but the six 
hundred and fifty pages, not at all loosely printed, do not weary 
one. It does not tell much of a story, but the interest never flags ; 
the characters are not very sharply defined, but they are full of 
suggestion. The scene is laid in a small Italian principality late 
in the eighteenth century. The problem is: What will happen 
when there is a reforming ruler, a corrupt upper class, a priest- 
hood bent on dominance, and a people acutely conscious of 
oppression but incapable of freedom? As we read we are 
reminded of Vernon Lee, of “John Inglesant,” of Boccaccio, and, in 
one of the most striking passages of the story, of Cagliostro. 
Might we suggest to Miss Wharton a little more carefulness about 
detail, even if she should have to cut short her next novel by some 
hundred pages? A Professor, even of athletics, could hardly 
walk, as did the learned Vivaldi, “with several folios under his 
arm”; and it is a curious belief that is attributed to “many of 
the fathers” that “the WNeoplatonists were permitted to 


foreshadow in their teachings the revelation of Christ.” Plotinus, 


founder of the school, was born 203 A.D. and died 270. 


A Girl of the Multitude. By the Author of “Letters of Her 
Mother to Elizabeth.” (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—This is 
another tale of revolution. There is a touch, in fact more than a 
touch, of cynicism about it, or is it rather a note of an unconquerable 
optimism? “ Here isa gutter child, without the most rudimentary 
sense of faith and morals, and she is an example of courage and 
unselfishness.” Does this mean, “See, how futile are the great 
disciplines which are to regenerate the world,” or, “How admir- 
able a thing is human nature when it can produce so fair a flower 
out of the very lowest and coarsest slime”? Of the story itself, 
the most striking part is the picture of the condemned aristocrats 
waiting in the Conciergerie for the tumbril that is to carry them 
off to the guillotine. It is not the first time, by any means, that 
the picture has been painted; but as we see it here it has a 
certain vigorous freshness. Perhaps the best-drawn figure is the 
young Duc d’Amboise, the young noble who has ceased to be 
frivolous without learning to be serious, for adversity does not 
always teach. But what can be meant when it is said that he had 
“a priggish dislike” for a fellow-prisoner? To have “a priggish 
dislike ” a man must be a prig, and he was anything but that. 

A Lover of Music, and other Tales. By Henry Van Dyke. (G. 
Newnes. 6s.)—‘ Tales of Ruling Passions” is Mr. Van Dyke’s 
description of his short stories, and it is true enough. But it is 
not the passion that really rules; it is duty, or faith, or steadfast 
affection. All are fine bits of work, and absolutely sound and 
wholesome. The racial type of character that Mr. Van Dyke most 
atects is the French-Canadian; and at its best, as he loves to 
paint it, it has a remarkable attraction about it. Perhaps of these 
seven stories the last, “The Keeper of the Light,” is the best. 
No one can fail to be better for reading about this heroine of the 
lighthouse. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

A Tale of True Love, and other Poems. By Alfred Austin. 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s.)—We cannot say much for the “tale” 
that gives a title to this volume, and occupies something less than 














half of its space. Mr. Austin does not possess the art of easy 
narrative in verse. ‘here seems to be something of the old con- 
fusion between easy writing and easy reading. Macaulay’s verse 
runs with scarcely a hitch, but it cost him labour without an end 
whereas the six lines which we now quote can scarcely ants 
demanded more than as many minutes :— 
* And day by day Egeria scans and watches 

The ebb and flow of fluctuating war, 

And ofttimes sees his name in terse dispatches 

Shine among those that most distinguished are, 

Then pride and terror in her heart contend, 

And low she prays anew, ‘ Dear God! his life befriend !’” 
Here are two imperfect rhymes, while the concluding couplet is 
marred by a strained expression. No one would say “his life 
befriend!” unless it were to make an assonance with “contend,” 
a most incongruous motive ina prayer. There is a natural un- 
reasonableness in rhyme, and a writer of so much experience as 
Mr. Austin, with so much technical skill, if he will only take the 
pains to use it, should be careful above all things not to let his 
readers be conscious of any strain. And the tale itself is really 
very “thin.” What woman worth more than a brass farthing 
would be so foolish, not to use a stronger word, as to marry a man 
whom she did not love because the man she did love had 
straitened means,—and all out of pure devotion? The next poem, 
“In the Forum,” is on a very different level. It is on an old 
theme, but it is finely expressed. Here is a specimen :— 

“ The lank-ribbed she-wolf, crouched among 
The regal hillside’s tangled scrubs, 


With doting gaze and fondling tongue 
Suckles the Vestal’s twin-born cubs, 


Yet once again Evander leads 
#£neas to his wattled home, 
And, throned on Tiber’s fresh-cut reeds, 
Talks of burnt Troy and rising Rome.” 
“Polyphemus” is another old subject handled with some fresh- 
ness. “A Border Burn” also shows the author to advantage, 
What we may call the official poems, “The Passing of the 
Century” and “A Royal Home-Coming,” are not more success- 
ful than such efforts commonly are. 








Formal Gardens in England and Scotland. PartI. By H. Inigo 
Triggs. (B.'T. Batsford. 21s.)—This is a portfolio of plans and 
pictures of gardens. The first is Montacute in Somersetshire, 
where architectural features play a part in the scheme of the 
garden, and where walls and balustrades connect the house with 
the flower-beds and lawns. Thus the garden becomes a place 
where the solid strength of man’s work and the changing beauty 
of Nature can meet and harmonise. Mr. Triggs also gives drawings 
of sun-dials and lead figures as well as of garden-houses, and an 
interesting page of knots and parterres. One of these knots would 
make a pleasant fantasy in the corner of a garden, though they 
are too stiff and formal for indiscriminate use. The cover of this 
portfolio is adorned with a charming design of peacocks. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Ruin of Education in Ireland. By ¥. Hugh O’Donnell, M.A. 
(D. Nutt. 5s. net.)—Mr. O’Donnell publishes in this volume evidence 
which he desires, but is not permitted, to give before the Commission 
on University Education in Ireland. The gist of it is—no priestly 
control, except in matters of faith and morals; a large exception, 
by the way. Mr. O’Donnell states some things which we do not care 
to repeat, beyond saying generally that he distrusts the finance as 
much as the intellectual position of the clerical rulers. In fact, 
the whole subject is one which cannot advantageously be treated 
under such conditions as are present to any one writing in these 
columns. One consideration, however, as it is concerned with 
historical truth, may be briefly indicated. It is a quotation of the 
present teaching of the Jesuit Order as represented by an eminent 
teacher, Father Marianus de Luca, Professor of the Text of the 
Decretals in the Gregorian University of Rome. “Suadet ipsa 
ratio quia Respublica habeat potestatem puniendi subditos poena 
condigna iuxta delicti gravitatem, sed nullum gravius delictum est 
haeresi propter nocumentum quod affert reipublicae christianae, 
et ideo igne et ferro resecandum.” This may be rendered: 
“Reason itself tells us that. the State has the power of 
punishing its subjects with adequate penalties, according to the 
gravity of their offence; nor is there any offence more grave than 
heresy, on account of the harm which it inflicts on the Christian 
State; it is therefore to be extirpated by fire and sword.” A 
further pronouncement declares the deposition of all rulers re- 
fusing thus to deal with heretics. Some one will say,—An obsolete 
fulmination! But why did the present Pope beatify Felton, the 
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man who suffered under Queen Elizabeth for publishing this very 
decree of deposition ? This, then, is what young priests are taught 
jn one province of knowledge ; as to what they are not taught in 
other provinces, let 2 Roman Catholic Bishop tell us :—“ The young 
priests come out of Maynooth absolutely deficient in all classical 
education, and in all scientific and mathematical education, and, 
above all, deficient in that undefinable thing that is not knowledge 


put culture.” ee are 

Historic Towns of the Western States. Edited by Lyman P. 
Powell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 15s.)\—The word “historic” 
naturally has a significance somewhat different from that which it 
pears on this side of the Atlantic. Chicago, Cincinnati, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, and Denver are not historic in the same 
sense as are London and Paris, Bruges, Ghent, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Seville, Rome, and Athens. But the editor, in his very instructive 
introduction, justifies the use of the term. Some of these towns 
have an interesting past; others have a history in the same way 
that the first great man of a family may be described as an 
“ancestor.” The plan followed in this volume—one, we may 
remind our readers, of a series—is to commit the treatment of each 
subject to a writer specially interested in it. That could hardly 
have been avoided, E. A. Freeman could probably have written 
as good a book about Ghent as any Flemish scholar, and Grote or 
Thirlwall could have treated Athens more satisfactorily than any 
Athenian-born author. But such towns as Madison, Mackinac, 
and Omaha have to be described by citizens of their own. In con- 
sequence, the local colour becomes a little too much pronounced. 
We offer, however, this criticism with jdiffidence; of the general 
interest and value of the volume we have no doubt. 


Parliament: its Romance, its Comedy, its Pathos. By Michael 
MacDonagh. (P.S. King and Son. ‘7s. 6d.)—The first chapter of 
Mr. MacDonagh’s book—a sequel, we may remark, of his earlier 
work, “The Book of Parliament ”—is given to the subject of the 
Royal Prerogative; the second, under the title of “Our First 
Constitutional Sovereign,” describes with judicious appreciation 
the part taken in English politics for the last sixty-odd years of 
the nineteenth century by Queen Victoria. This, of course, is at 
some distance from the author’s proper subject. He artfully pre- 
pares an approach by giving his third chapter to “'The First Par- 
liament of King Edward VII.” The chapters that follow are kept 
more closely in line. They are all pleasant and readable, scarcely 
equal to the author’s earlier work—a gleaning after a harvest— 
but sufficiently full of adequate interest. “The Quaint Side of 
Parliament” deals with a part of the subject which is sure 
to have a perpetual freshness and novelty. There is, for 
instance, the story of the new Member who, rising to speak, 
remained covered, and was greeted with shouts of “Hat!” 
He could not imagine what was meant, and felt in his 
pockets for what he imagined to be missing. At last an 
Irish Member politely removed the offence. On another occasion 
Mr. Gladstone had to address the House sitting and covered (on 
a point of order, before a division). He never had his hat handy, 
and had one supplied by a colleague, so small that the House 
watched with interest his efforts to balance it on his head. 
Another inexhaustible subject is “ Unparliamentary Expressions.” 
The ingenuity of Parliamentarian man is always busy in devising 
expressions that come as near as possible to the limits of the per- 
missible, “Falsity” seems to be Parliamentary, but not “ false- 
hood.” You may say that an argument used by a Member is 
“humbug,” but not that the Member is a “humbug.” Hypothetical 
reproaches are allowed; but when Mr. Redmond said that “if Mr. 
Forster had been an honest man or an honest politician” he would 
have acted differently, he was called upon to withdraw the expres- 
sion. He withdrew it, but regretted that he could not use it, and 
that brought about his suspension. The fact is that the manners of 
the House need reform. One notorious M.P. has a way of closing 
all questions that he asks with a disorderly interjection. He does 
it with impunity, but it would probably not be worth while to 
notice it. Pulex non ense domandus. 


Edward Edwards. By Thomas Greenwood. (Scott, Greenwood, 
and Co. 2s, 6d.)—“*The Chief Pioneer of Municipal Public 
Libraries” is the description which Mr. Greenwood gives of the 
subject of his biography. A “biography” it hardly is. The 
picture of Edwards’s life is vague and indistinct. That is, indeed, 
intentional. It would have been useless to give painful details. 
Edwards, possessed as he was by high aims and public spirit, had 
an unhappy temper, and made no little trouble for himself. But 
he was a useful citizen, and we are glad to have this record of his 
work, The summaries of his writings and of the evidence which 
he gave before various Commissions are full of interest. Public 
libraries have not brought, and are not likely to bring, the 
millennium; but they are a not inconsiderable part of the great 











agencies which slowly, very slowly but surely, are raising the 
plane of human life. 


Instructions in Preaching, Catechising, and Clerical Life. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Patrick Boyle. (Gill an@ Son, Dublin. 2s. 6d.) 
—The authors from whom Father Boyle draws these “ instruc- 
tions” are St. Francis Borgia, St. Francis de Sales, and St. Vincent 
de Paul. He gives also a letter of the present Pope, dated 
1894, and treatises of St. Augustine and St. Jerome. The last will 
be to many readers the most interesting of all, though it has little 
to do with the main subject of the book. It deals with the clerical 
life, and that under conditions very different from what now 
prevail; but it is eminently characteristic of St. Jerome’s very 
curious temperament. What strong common-sense he had, and 
yet how narrow he could be! 


Dramatic and Early Poems. By Matthew Arnold. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 2s.)—This edition contains besides “ Merope,’ a work 
which probably represented Arnold’s ideal of the poetic art, two 
prize poems, “ Alaric,” written at Rugby, and “ Cromwell,” written 
at Oxford, “ Empedocles on Etna,” “ Mycerinus,” and other poems 
familiar to Matthew Arnold’s admirers. One, “The Hayswater 
Boat,” we see for the first time. He never reprinted it, and, 
indeed, it fails to suggest a meaning. Here are four fine lines 
from “ Cromwell ” :— 


“*O pleasant rest, if once the race were run! 
O happy slumber, if the day were done! 
Dreams that were sweet at eve, at morn were sin; 
With cares to conquer and a goal to win.” 


The epilogue and bibliography, from the pen of Mr. Buxton 
Forman, are well executed. 


How to Make an Index. By Henry B. Wheatley. (Elliot Stock. 
4s, 6d.)—Mr. Wheatley is an expert in all things that concern 
books. And he has what few experts have, a way of giving tohis 
knowledge, even when it is of the technical kind, a very attractive 
form. The subject does not promise much; we are apt to regard 
an index as a necessary thing which it must cost much trouble to 
produce. Possibly we may have had some experience in making 
one, and almost certainly have seen how badly the thing may 
be done. This volume will, besides usefully fulfilling its own 
function, be found full of instruction. ; 








In the series of “ Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” edited by 
Harry Roberts (John Lane, 2s. 6d. net), we have the seventh 
volume, The Book of Vegetables, by George Withes. The volume 
is divided into two parts, dealing respectively with the 
“Culture” and the “History and Cookery” (the latter from the 
pen of the general editor). Some twenty kinds are specified 
(asparagus, with other cognate plants, was treated in a separate 
volume, the first of the series). The pea has, very rightly, the 
largest amount of space accorded to it. It is the best, the most 
costly, and too often the most disappointing of all the products 
of the kitchen-garden. Mr. Withes recognises four classes. For 
early peas sow in November or early December (the Chelsea Gem, 
Sutton Seedling, and Carter’s Early Morn are among the 
kinds recommended) ; for second early sow in April; the main 
crop is after all the most important (Eureka, Magnum Bonum, 
and Veitch’s Perfection may be mentioned). Late crops are 
frequently a failure. On a light soil, with a warm aspect, and 
indeed in Southern England generally, they will probably come to 
nothing. But a cold aspect, while disadvantageous in many 
gardening matters, will be found profitable here. Here is what 
the editor says about cooking peas. Just cover them with boiling 
water, with a teaspoonful of salt to the pint. Add nothing else. 


The Pocket R.L.S.: Favourite Passages from the Works of R. L. 
Stevenson. (Chatto and Windus. 2s. net.)—A pretty little book, 
with many good things in it, easily carried and easily read: fa: 
bey GAAS fdda. 





New Epririons.—Some Notes on Books and Printing, by Charles T. 
Jacobi (C. Whittingham and Co., 6s. net), a “new and enlarged 
edition ” of a usefal book, originally issued under the title of “ On 
the Making and Issuing of Books.” It is a really practical guide 
for those who write and those who publish. Perhaps it might be 
better not to write at all; this, however, is a counsel of perfec- 
tion; it is well, therefore, at least to know the external conditions 
of success. The Book of the Rose. By the Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) In fiction we have Pride 
and Prejudice, by Jane Austen (A. Treherne and Co., 1s. 6d. and 
2s. net); The Sin of Joost Avelingh, by Maarten Maartens (Mac- 
millan and Co., 3s. 6d.); and In Troubled Times, translated from 
the Dutch of A. 5. C. Wallis by E. J. Irving (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., 6s.)——John Ploughman’s Talk. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
(Passmore and Alabaster. 6d.) 
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Addams (J.), Democracy and Social Ethics, cr 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Aids to Practical Religion from the beaneoss sais of W. Boyd Carpenter, 

er 8vo. am (Cassell) 3/6 
Banks G. ee ). Ww indows for. Sermons, | cr 8y0 mes ....(Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Bodmer (G. R.), The Inspection of Railway Materials, cr 8vo...(Whittaker) 5/0 
Bowles (M.), Seven Ladies and an Offer of Marriage, er 8vo ...(Duckworth) 6/0 
Burrell (D. J.), The Church in the Fort, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 

(J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Burrell (D. J.), The Unaccountable Man, and other ae: er 8vo 
. Robinson) net 3/6 
Burton (T. E.), Financial Crises and Periods of Industrial and Commercial 

Depression, cr 8vo ... (E. Wilson) net 60 
Byrde (M.), The Searc hers, CF 8VO sessescsccsesee (Unwin) 60 
Carrothers (J. D.), The Black Cat Club, er 8vo (F ‘unk & W: agnalls) 4,0 | 
Castiglione (Count B.), The Book of the Courtier, 4to...... (Duckworth) net 63/0 
Catholic (The): 2 Tale of Contemporary Society, cr 8V0 .........65 sss (Lane) 6/0 
Christian (S.), An Inland Ferry, cr 8vo ..(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Colenso (R. J.), Landmarks in Artistic Anatomy, 4to.. ..(Bailli¢re) net 3/6 
Couway (J.), Recollections of Sport among Fin, Fur, and Feather, er 8vo 

(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Cotton (P. H. G. P.), A Sporting Trip through Abyssinia ...(R. Ward) net 21/0 
Coventry (W. B.), A History of Pont-y-ty Pridd, with an Investigation of 

the Stability of the Arch, 4to.. ...(Sands) 3/6 
Crockett (W. S.), The Scott Country . 8v0 ....(Black) 6/0 
Day (E. 8.), An Old Westminster Endowment, er (H. Rees) net 30 
Dix (B. M.) and Harper (C. A.), The Beau’s Comedy, cr 8V0 ......... Por 6/0 
Drude (P.), The Theory of Optics, 8V0 ..........cscccceeceeseeeeneee (Longmans) net 15/0 
Early English Printed Books in the Unive ity Library, Cambridge, Vol. IT., 

IPED cesaceavnstassssatuenswesbanessenschesusssecounsie ....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Free (R.), A Cry from the Darkness, 4to . ....(H. Richardson) 2/6 
Gerard (D.), The Blood Tax, cr 8vo......... .. (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Graham (W.), The Zionist, cr 8vo...... ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Grier (S. C.), The Prince of the Captivity, er 8vo .(W. Blackwood) 60 
Griffiths (A.), A Duchess in Difficulties, er 8vo .(F. V. White) 6,0 
Guardian of Marie Antoinette (The), by L.€ myth 2 s. 8vo 

Pascua 4 net 24/0 
Guyon (Madame), A Method of Prayer, 12mo .. .(J. Clarke) 3/0 
Henham (E. G.), Scud: the Story of a Feud, er 800. ...(Burleigh) 6/0 
Henley (W. E.), Views and Reviews: II., Art, 12mo...... .. (Nutt) net 5/0 
Herford (B.), The Small End of Great Problems, er 8v0 “(Longm: aus) net 6/0 


History of Northumberland, Vol. VI., 4to . ..(Simpkin) net 42 


Inman (H.) and Aspden (H. }, The Tear of Kalee 2e, er BVO (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Jacobs (W. W.), At Sunwic h BG AIPA: a sdavnc i vakcncsctasstoncnestan (Newnes) 6/0 
Jenkyns (Sir H.), British Rule and Jurisdiction Beyond the Seas, 8vo 








Jowett (J. H.), Brooks by the Traveller’s Way, cr Svo ..(Allenson) 3/6 
(Oxfor v. Press) net 

Keen (F. N.), Tramway Companies and Local Authorities, 8vo 
(Merritt & Hatcher) net 
Lake (K.), Texts and Studies, Vol. VII., No. 3, Codex I. of the Gospel and 


OE eee ee (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7,6 
Laurie (H.), Scottish Philosophy in its National Development, cr 8vo 
(MacLehose) net 6,0 


Le Feuvre (Amy), Odd Made Even, cr 8V0......c.:ssssccercessererseen cee (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Lendon (E. H.), Method of Cuignet or Retinoscopy, 2 vols. (Baillicre) net 
Lewis (C. J.) and Balfour dt ), Public Health and Preventive Medicine, 





roy 8vo... oe .. (Churchill) net 25/0 
Life and Lette zabe eth de Fra ..(Heinemann) net 21/0 
Little (A.G.), Moedimval’ audin, ae BUD sisscnenadvonwsacdalaumiakauilosteucmeret (Unwin) 2/6 
Lovett (R.), James Chalmers: his Autobiography and Letters (R.T.S.) net 7/6 
Macdonald ‘R. ), Social and Religious Life in the Highlands (Allenson) 3/6 


its Romance, its Comedy, its Pathos, 8vo 


MacDonagh (M. ), Parliament : 
(P. 8S. King) net 7/6 


McElrath (F.), The Rustler: a Tale, cr 8vo........ inion oul (Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Mackenzie (J.), A Nature Programme and its Connections, 4to 
(Charles & Dible) net 4/6 


G. Allen) net 5/0 
..(Macmillan) 
nenschein) net 

.(Treherne) 36 
‘Wig by & Long) 6/0 








Maeterlinck (M.), The Buried Temple, cr 8vo..., 
Major (C.), The Bears of the Blue River, er 8vo.. 
Man (E. G.), Papal Aims and Papal Claims, er 8vo... 
Marsh (R.), The Adventures of Augustus Short, cr 8v.. 
Marsh (R.). Between the Dark and the Daylight, er 8vo. 














Moore (A. W.). The Alps in 1864, 8vo ....(D. Douglas) 36/0 
Muirhead (J. H.), Philosophy of Life, and other Essays (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Noble (F. A.), Discourses on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippiens er 8vo 
. Robinson) net 36 
Noble (F. A.), Typical New Testament Conversions, cr 8vo C. Robinson) net 3/6 
Norman (F. M.), ‘‘ Martello Tower” in China and the Pacific in H.M.S. 
PN. IE, GIOUD vc cesusecvenesséncotscscscaconesonsnencpnsteuessetres (G. Allen) net 10,6 
O'Donnell (F. H.), The Ruin of Education in Ireland, 4to .. (Nutt) net 5/0 
O’Rell (Max), Between Ourselves, cr 8vo .... bk Chatto ‘& Windus) 26 
Partridge (W. O.), Nathan Hale, the Ideal Patriot ...... F unk & Wagnalls; 4/0 
Primrose and Darwinism (The »), bya Field Naturalist,c: 8vo (Richards) net 6/0 
Sherard (R. H.), The Closed Door, cr SV0.......ccsecssssesees (Digby & Long) net 3/6 
Smith (G.), Commonwealth or Empire, cr 8V0..........00.0000 (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Spencer (Herbert), Facts and Comments, 8vo .... (Williams & Norgate) 6/0 


: Addresses. er 8vo 


Spurgeon (T.), ‘‘God Save the King”’ 
(Passmore & Alabaster) net 2/6 







Stebbing (W.), Rachel Wulfstan, and other Stories, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) 4/6 
Stephens (R. N.), The Road to Paris, cr 8vo ...... Ward & Lock) 6/0 
‘Tayler (A. J. W.), Refrigeration, Cold-Storage, and ‘Teemaking, 8vo 

( Lockwood) net 15/0 
Terton (A.), Lights and Shadows in a ya cr -_ ilsciananiseadd (Methuen) 3/6 
‘Tuck (B.), My Children’s Sunday Book, 4to .......... w(S.8.U.) 2/6 
Van Vorst (M. ), Philip Longstreth, cr “he nate .. (Harper) 6/0 
Walsh (D.), The Hair and its Diseases, cr 8vo .(Bailliére) net 2/6 
Wells (M.), A National Peril, 12m0 .............c0seeseseeee (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Welsh (BR. E.), Challenge to Christian Missions, cr 8v0.............+. (Allenson) 2/6 
Woodward (P.), The Early Life of Lord Bacon, 4to ......... (Gay & Bird) net 2/6 








CRETONNES & CHINTZES. 


New and Varied Stocks prepared to 
meet the increased demands anticipated 
during the approaching Coronation Cere- 
monies, 


CATALOGUE (jth, Coloured) posT FREE. 


Illustrations 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
0S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITPLNGS., 
__ 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
& G EO. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 








We. 


>|: 
=: 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec, 


UstaBLisuep "1824, 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, _ 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.¢, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq, V.0 
¥. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. MP. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portinan, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, 5 : 
be e ng _ endish, Esq., "ag P, —_ Hon. Lord Stali idge, 

oi. the Hon, Everard CU. Dig jeut. vie F. e. i 

Sir Charles = Al Wilson, G.C.M.G., C. js Anderson Stebbing, 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Polic Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue. 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be ‘lad on 
application to 7 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 











~ SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa, 


The Lancet says :-—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD,, 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, und used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 


Illustrated Catalogues or apaviat Ranigne: on application. Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory —BOYLE =..5 Ww. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED.............. £450,000,000. 


BALSAMIC 
(MEDICAL) 
VINOLIA SOAP 
FOR THE BATH. 8d. per Tablet. 
A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 











An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
duriug Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab. 1843, President: RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1843 
FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 

Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 
D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


FIRST SPECTACLES 


| should be fitted with extreme care—other- 

wise great injury to the eyes may be done 

| which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 

| full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
tion of the Eyes see 


OUR EYES, by 
JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.2.MS, 
Strand, 


16, 17, 





IMPERFECT 
VISION! 











104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


i EADACH ES! , ae One Fon ry” from 63 
dondiianites 
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fi os 
tHE OBJECT OF 


HAMPTONS 


Departmental Illustrated Catalogues is to enable intending Purchasers 
Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, &c., to see, by comparison, that in 


BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, 
HAMPTONS’ PRODUCTIONS 
REMAIN UNSURPASSED. . 
These Catalogues illustrate the latest productions in every article required for 
completely furnishing Houses in the most tasteful manner at the least expense, 


aud any one or more of them will be sent free, on receipt of the necessary 
particulars of the applicant’s requirements. 


Twenty 
of Furniture, 
sfording 








MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
£. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sule, direct 
to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 

“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters. 
—Lancet (editorial). 


“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”—Westminster Gazette (editorial). 





“Very sound and agreeable to the palate. Pure grape-juice and nothing 


else.”"—Rwer Hageard, in the Queen. 


. (18/- per dozen bottles. ae iis re 
Price ... 1410/6 per dozen half bottles. § Delivered free in London. 
E FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Fe nae flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55-3 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30 -. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
jondon Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flusk, free. 
MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India.and China direct from the 
vineyard, Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Lid., BELFAST. 


Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”’—MyRa’s JOURNAL, 
ollars—Lanigs’ 5-iold... 3 per dozen. 
LINEN ° Gents’ 4-fold 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ludies or Gentlemen, from .........5/11 per dozen 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Samples and Price Lists, also of (to measure, 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-jree. AND SH j RTS. 2/- extra). 


Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
N.B—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz, 


AER TE X 


THE ORIGINAL 
CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Tlustrated Price-List of full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods jor Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application. 
















ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
f . ». 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
And 800 other Depéts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names. 


IMPORTANT TO ANNUITANTS. 





™ ROYAL EXCHANGE 
mb. 1720, ASSURANCE 
GRANTS 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS 


WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Apply Secretary, HEAD OFFICE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C, 
or West End Office, 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
President—H.R.H. The PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Vice-President and Chairman—Sir JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Excellent education on modern lines for girls. Special attention to 
nguages, 
Large grounds. Tennis courts and playing fields. 

Staff of resident and visiting mistresses with University qualifications, 
Director of Music—I’. E. W. HULTON, Esq., B.Mus. Oxon. 
TRINITY TERM BEGINS MAY 8th at l0a.m. 

For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY, 














' 


t% HURCH 


(ZENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 168.: 


| Upper Division, half-yearly fee, 24s.; Commercial Section, half-yearly fee, 


26s.; Special classes for foreign young ladies, half-yearly fee, £3.— 
TECHNICUM: Two Sections: Construction and Civil Engineering, 
Mechanics, Electricity, technically applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
32s.—SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
Decoration, Metal-Chasing, Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Painting, Artistic Smithery; no fees—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
paratory Course, Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
ani Ornament, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, A »plied 
Art, Figure Drawing from Nature; no fees.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS: from 13 to 15 years; fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informa- 
tion write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, 


Geneva, 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep. 


Q!ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
b A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 





QT. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Amid beautiful scenery, with bracing climate, yet within easy reach of 
London. Individual care given to intellectual, physical, and moral develop- 
ment. References required. Prospectus on application. 

Principal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge, 
assisted by experienced University resident and visiting staff, 

TRINITY TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 6th. 


Rr eee ee Ss © FH @ @ bh. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 
For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
| | ealeiliatteciinsales SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will he OFFERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 
12th and 13th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
Apply to the READ-MASTER or the CLERK to the Governors. 


R 


Education on the best modern lines, 
racing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 
W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HEduD on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 
five Residential Scholarships, three uon-Residential Scholarships, and two 
Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 


Dean’s Yard, Westininster. 


SCHOOLS COMPANY, Limitep. 
NEWCASTLE HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
LEICESTEB HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
The HEAD-MISTRESS-SHIPS of the above Schools will be VACANT at the 
end of the Summer Term, and applications are invited not later than May 16th. 
For terms and particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Church Schools 
Company, Limited, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


‘\HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
K) held for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY Llth to 13th. Candi- 
dates will, if desired, be examined in SINGING, ability in which will be taken 
into consideration in one or more awards.—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 

















ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE, 
Outdoor games and physical culture. 




















TY\HE HEAD-MASTER of Sherborne School DESIRES 

very strongly to RECOMMEND the SHERBORNE SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY for BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14.—For particulars 
apply, HEAD-MASTER, Sherborue School, Dorset. 


‘NHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
NORFOLK. 
Preparation for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Special Coaching for 
Backward Boys. Healthy bracing climate. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, May Ist. 
{\ASTBOURNE. —LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 


Miss M. E, VINTER, B.Se. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 














qs: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
i With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ANCING COLLEGE.—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will 

be OFFERED in JULY. For two of these preference will be given to 

sons of clergy; two are Choral Exhibitions.—Further particulars from the 
Head-Master, B. H. TOUER, Esq., Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 





NOCIETY for the PROTECTION of BIRDS. 
Ss PRESIDENT: The DUCHESS of PORTLAND. 


ESTABLISHMENT of a BIRD and TREE DAY. 





The SOCIETY'S CHALLENGE SHIELD and £15 in Prizes are OFFERED 
for COMPETITION among Public Elementary Schools in (1) Berkshire, and 
{2) the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

’ For particulars apply to the Hon. SECRETARY, Society for the Protection 

of Birds, 3 Hanover Square, London, W. 

Py ANTED by a LADY possessing a thorough knowledge 
of French, shorthand, and typewriting, and a good knowledge of 

German, «1 SITUATION as SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS. Hours from 

10 to 4, or morning only.—Address, “ E. M, W.,” 61 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W. 





~{ WALEDALE —TO LET, WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE 

7 Bed, 3 Reception Rooms, Bath (h. and c.) Close to moors and rivers. 
Healthy and bracing.—Mrs. PARKINSON, The Laurels, Reeth, Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 
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IELD LANE REFUGES anp RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
Her Royal Highness PRINCESS HENRY of BATTENBERG has 
graciously covsented to PRESENT the PRIZES, 


Supported by Lord Kinnaird, Bishop Taylor Smith, D.D., Sir Whitaker Ellis, 


Bart., Sir Mark Collett, Bart., Col. Grant Gordon, C.B., C.V.0., Rev. A. 
Boyd Carpenter, M.A., Hon. Chapiuin to the King, Rev. H. Hunter, D.D., 
and others, 
At the SIXTIETH ANNUAT, MEETING, 
Which will (D.V.) be Held at 
QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W,, 
On FRIDAY, MAY 9th, 1902. 


Chair to be taken at 6.30 o'clock by 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of NORTHAMPTON. 





Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING will SING. 
Mr. EDWIN BENDING will PLAY ORGAN SOLOS, 
MUSICAL DRILL by the BOYS. 
A Collection will be made on behalf of the work. 
Admission (by ticket only), special reserved seats, 2s. 6d,; remainder Free. 
To be obtained of the Secretary, Field Lane Institution, Vine Street, Clerken- 


well Road, E.C. 
PEREGRINE PLATT, Secretary. 
Ss 0 UT H WA a 4s :. 


N E W 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF PURE AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 





Applications are invited from Gentlemen qualified to fill the above position. 

Salary (fixed), £900 per annum. Pension of £400 per annum under certain 
conditions after twenty years’ service. £100 allowed for passage expenses to 
Syduey from Europe or America. Duties begin March Ist, 1903. 

Further partiqnlars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New South 
Wales, 9, Victor&& Street, London, 8.W., to whom applications, stating appli- 
eant’s ave (not more than 40 years) and qualifications, and accompanied by six 
copies of each testimonial submitted, should be sent not later than June 16th, 


1202, 
HENRY COPELAND, 
Agent-General for New South Wales. 
April 17th, 1902. 
i H &£ CO 0. A. 2h. &- 4G. BE:, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809, Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address the HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, 
msgate. 


er LITERATURE. — Miss EDITH TYLEE 
_i'/ GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles, 
Prepuration for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus of 
Courses, &c., on application. Refs.: J, Churton Collins, Esq., M.A. ; E. Purcell, 
Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, &c.)—-Address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 


Le gee ACADEMY. — CLASSICAL MASTER 
WANTED. Must hold a Degree with First-class Honours in Classics, 
or equivalent qualification, and have had experience in Class teaching. Salary, 
£250 per annum.—Applications, with twelve copies of testimonials, must be 
lodged on or before the 12th May next with PATRICK KEITH, Clerk to 
surgh School Board, 67 Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 




















Ne Vs Eras: bey OF DUKRH A M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
tie Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham, 

gue oe HIGH SCHOOL. 

GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 

3oarding House licensed by the Council. 

House-Mistress: Miss MARGUERITE HAIG-BROWN, 

39 Lee Park, Blackheath, $.E. 





BEsKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. 


NEXT TERM MAY 2nd. 
University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department. 

‘Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
‘HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 

Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durbam, and others. 


l es DLETON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, MAN- 
CHESTER.—WANTED, in September, TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, 
one well qualified in Mathematics and Physical Science, the other especially in 
English Literature. Salary to commence at £100.—Applications, with testi- 
monials or references, must reach the HEAD-MISTRESS before May 14th. 














QTRAMON GATE SCHOOLS, KENDAL, WEST- 
kK) MORELAND.—Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. For Sonsand 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Separate Houses; Resident Gymnastic Instructors, 
Recommended by Rev. John Clifford, D.D.; Rev. RB. J. Campbell, B.A.; Rev. A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D, Terms from 60 Gns.--W. SESSTONS, B.Sc. (Lond.), Principal. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
| | mee OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
BS ASHBURN HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK. 

Fees 36 to 50 guineas the Session. ONE BURSARY of 215 renew- 
able for two additional years will be awarded on the results of the Owens 
College Entrance Scholarsbips Examination in June.—Applications for Bursary 
before May 7th to the Warden, Miss H. M. STEPHEN. 


FEXHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 
Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, sea-bathing, &c. Delicate girls 
receive every attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. 
Entire charge taken ef Colonial children. Highest references.—Address, 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ie HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
kK) Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.1..A. (St. And.) 
Large detached louse, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
larve ticld, tennis, 1¢ckey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambri ze Joint Board. Staff resident, University graduates. 


























eines es thas sate S = 
re ee ee EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
k SELF-CURED STAMMERER, end Author of an entirely new method 
of treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this affliction. 
“ Stammering,” post-iree, ls. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W., aud 20 Goldington Road, Bedford. 





tian 
AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD, soUTHWorLD.. 


J The Council beg to announce that the School wi 

the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These ple eo after 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commandin. hook House 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite ey pe ore 
conv@ience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. 1. GARDINER (daughter ari “i — 
Dr. 8. R. Gardiner), and a large staft of Assistant Mistresses Refe the late 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Misizess of Gitton Cowes 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K CMe’ the 
ae ae a of Christ’s College, Cambridge ‘Prokae 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss WK _ 

Southwold, Suffolk. pply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


ee a 
RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE)—pPEN 

SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices. Mi 4 

§ UG ARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU,. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application 





C 


W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical training, Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. Wuglish refs.-—Prospectus, Mlles, HELSS: 


- A LS 
(* ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, n, 
Dieppe. Conversatioual French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Musica 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy eniovenae’ 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, ‘a 
ARIS.— EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS.—Miss COCHRAN and Mademoiselle SASSISSOU will 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study languages, music, and art in Paris, and to 
continue their English education. Best masters. Lectures, concerts &e— 
For Prospectus and Address, write to F. J. COCHRAN, Esgq., 152 Union Street 
Aberdeen. Miss Cochran will be in London in May. . 


i RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GEN'TLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw. 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus enapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’, JERSEY, 
Preparation for Londen University Honour Degree, &c. French the official 
language of the island. Beautiful climate. Large modern school buildings 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, &¢. Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For Tllus. 
trated Prospectus and Examiners’ Reports, apply Principal, Miss ROBERTS, 


NLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY, 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT, Boarders only, 
Apply, Rev, the PRINCIPAR. 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR— 
President: LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals: A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Ladies ag 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All Branches and Systems taught, 
including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful Students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualitied teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, 
and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars trom the SECRETARY, 





























(\HENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY. 


TO LET—A SET of FOUR UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES, 
Rent, £6 15s, per month. General Dining-room, 
Apply, LADY SUPERINTENDENT, 


ee HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.5.Co. The teaching staif 
consists mainly of University women of professiona! standing aud experience, 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel 
soilof the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house stands at an elevation of S800ft. Kefs.: Miss WELSH, of 
Girton College; Mrs. SLDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof, 
Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of fermer pupils and others.—For 
prospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 

OME SCHOO! for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

_f MEN.—Pupils from eight years of age; resident and visiting pro- 
fessors; gymnasium, games, Principals: Miss NIMMO, L.L.A., and Miss 
TOTHILL, from the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and late Head-Mistress of 
the Bermuda High School. References kindly permitted to Lady Gertrude 
Cochrane, Admiral Sir John Fisher, K.C.B., The Rev. Canon Pennefather, 
D.D., Colonel Yule, and others.—For Prospectus apply, ‘‘ LOGANS,” 17. 
Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 

















i) ASTBOURNE (South Cliff).—Two well-connected 
“4 GIRLS can be RECEIVED in HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL at 50 guineas 
(instead of 100 guineas); thorough modern education, languages, music, art, 
deportment, &.; splendid situation; playivg-tield; highest references.— 
“G. H. U.,” care of Messrs. Street, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 
| DIAN PUPILS.—TEACHERS WILL FIND “EAST 
AND WEST.” published in Bombay, the BEST MEDIUM for ADVER- 
TISING for PUPILS from INDIA, The largest sale of any monthly magazine 
in India.—Terms and Prospectus from J. F. SPRIGGS, London Agent, 21 Pater- 
noster Square, E.C. 
OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Under Diocesan 
Trustees. Head-Mistress: Miss BROAD. Resident Graduate Staff, 
School House, Laboratory, Art Studio, Gymnasium, Playing Fields, Swimming, 
four Boarding Houses. Terms 50 to 80 guineas per annuum, inclusive of House 
and School Fees. Entire charge of Colonial pupils. 


YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON-ON- 
SEA.—Boys specially prepared for the Navy, and for entrance oF 
entrance scholarship exams at any of the public schools. Most healthy situa- 
tion on cliff overlooking the sea. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th.—For all 
particulars apply to the Head-Master, R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., Cantab. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
im the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘'utors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


| Fy (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 





























completed.—For Prospectus and List ef Schelarships, apply to SECRETARY, 
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2 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, | 
R CIRENCESTER. 
PaTrox—H.M. — EDWAED VII. Slit vei | 
Land Agents urveyors iculturists, nding | 
For Land- owners, ‘Teisnietn, iq . oe 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION: BEGINS TUESDAY, May 27th. 


* YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL | 
GRANGE-OVER- SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- | 
ith every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Ex verimental Feeding | 
— Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
as nalysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c, Splendid climate 
cara! ry country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 
TOODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy WakbEN :—Miss J, L, LATHAM, Girton College. | 
st. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RJCE, St. Hugh’s | 
Q) Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms. Boafding House, £60; | 
School House. £45 uw year, 
9) ST. 3 MARY'S, ‘Abbots bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
( 24 guineas @ year. § : 
§T, WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
et non gy Scholar, New nham College, Cambridge, C ‘Jassical Tripos, Class | i 
35 a yea 
QU EEN MARGARET’ 8, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss apeenint late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. ‘Terms, 60 guineas a yea 
Apply, HE: AD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY Ww ABDEN, 
St. Mary’ 3 College, >, Paddington, W. 


\ MARY’ S COLLEGE, PADDING TON, 

We Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training De ss Mh 
for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
loot Chairman of Council —The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
un, Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B, 
WARD, BSe, Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year. —Apply PRINCIPAL, 


\ {ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—JUNE 4th, bth, and 
19% » 
“Fuasar10N for 14 SCHOLARSHIES varying in value from £80 to £20 











(4) 








a eely to Mr. S. F. GOODCHILD, the College, Marlborough. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for ROYAL NAVY or 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Individual tuition. Bracing situation. Large 
grounds, gymnasium, &c. Fees from 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list of 
referees and of parents of pupils, from R. ¥, WINCH, M.A., Rugby House, 
Bexley, Kent. 














HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. | 
Public School Life and Education, with Specia! Classes for all Navyand Army 

Examinations. Honours for past year include. 13th Assistant Cle rkship, R.N 
7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (both firsit rials) , > 
2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; ist place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 

Ond Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &e. NEXT TERM, MAY 2nd. 

Apply to Rev. the HEAD- MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Stree t, W. 


RorAt NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR. 


Special Individual Tuition for H.M.S, ‘ BRITANNTA.’ 
Scholarships and Entrance Examinations. Large grounds close to sea, 
For r Prospectus, &ec., apply H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond., Head-Master, 
QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPAN ¥. 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss il, 
JEX-BLAKE, 'First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Hockey, | 
Cricket, Tennis, and Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms. Prospectus on apphi- 
cation to the Head-Mistress or Secretary. References: the Head-Master of | 
Bedford Grammar School; the Pre asident Of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M. G., » H.C C.S.L.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, &e. 
IN TERSDORF, — BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH 
PORT.—SCHOOL “tor GIRLS, Established 1867, Princ ipals : The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The SUMMER TERM com MENCES MAY 6th. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLAKSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNLOK SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL for GIRLS, St. MAR- 

GARETS, MIDDLESEX.— Principals, Miss LYSTBR, M. A., and Miss 

E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Class. Trip., Cambridge. CHANGE. OF ADDRESS. 

During the vacation the School will be moved to CROFTON GRANGE, 

OBPINGTON, KENT. The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY 8th. Full 
particulars on application to SECRETARY. 


Reso COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
os BURSAR, of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 


Bors at a STANDSTILL at PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

(if of good character) 

Are RECEIVED at 
BRADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
A modified curriculum, manual work and country life, 
Farming = Colonial Training if required, 

RANK ADAMS, M.A 

(tate of Wellingore Hall, Lincs), 
































o.3 JOHN'S» COLLE GE, ST. LEONARDS- ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for — TERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTREss. 





Gyinnasti ies, games | 


n ‘HE ~ DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— | 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual developn 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &c. 














| Large gymnasium. 
| P rospectus on application. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


THOROUGH TRAINING f for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere, 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 


Full information from the PRINCIPAL, at the above address; or from 
Mr. GODFREY Se a 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON MAY 17th. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN ae "s only). 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTE 
First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins. M. A., H. G. 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. ~—— M. v We Rippmann, M.A., G. Gar RA C.M., 
A. Larpent, ie és-L., G. Pr rdeau ( (Paris Conservatoire), P, Stoeving (Leipsic), 
Terrick Williams, ay “Lar: ge resident Staff of highly-qualified English and 
Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 
Special ‘attention to health, Matron, trained nurse. 

















ISS MARG ARET ‘ WILLIAMSON, having resigned 
al her post of Lady Principal of the Princess Helena C ollege, intends 
to OPEN in MAY ST. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS (Resident 
Pupils only) at Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants, 

Southbourne lies on the cliffs at the eastern extremity of Bournemouth 
Bay. The air is bracing and the climate remarkably healthy. 

The School will consist of the School House—with large Hall for Gymnasium 
—and a second House for Junior Pupils. There are three acres of well-laid- 
out grounds and a playing-field. 

The education will be on Public School lines—examined and inspected by the 
Oxford and C: ambridge Schools Examination Board, 

The Resident Staff will include a Medical Gymnastic Mistress. 

Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., daughter of the late 
Rey. Alex. Roberts, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews 
University, N.B. 


| i ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—-G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U. I.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, ko.— 
Prospectus on application, 


Ce ae, COLLEGH.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th, 28th, 
and 29th. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of old Cheltonians only ; 
also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy 
Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the 
Navy or Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May Ist.— 

Ap »ply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 














| Uead-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDALN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 


Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD KASPaIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Berson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Maury A, Woods, Miss Words 
worth, and others, 


~ H &E L } 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-1 MASTER, 





8S C H O O L, 





“A RC HDE ACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
y a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON, Country 
ur: large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 


tresses; large visiting statt.—Princ: ipals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 


(former ly Assistant Mistr esses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 








DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio. —The Misses STR UGNELL, | The Halsteads, . E ast Sheen, § S.' ‘a 


yee ICK MANOR, NEW SCUTHGATE, N.—Hig —High- 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing fields. 
bracing air. First-rate resident aud visiting stuif. Loudon professors. Resi- 
dent matron (trained nurse), Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c.— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON. 





R. S. A. TRUMAN “(who | has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, tree of < charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOV ERN’SSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and car 





‘ful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holies 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


N OIRA HOUSE LAI 





LADIES’ ~ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CAELISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE., 
Principals—Miss CONNA (AH T and Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


WN ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
a High School, Blackburn, han thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, ke, U niversity Examinat ion & Inspection. 










UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE. —Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Statf of English and Foreign Mistresses aud Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excelient 
premises ou the sea-front ; large playing-tield, nding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &. 


IRLGY’ FINISHING SCHOCLS of the Highest Class, 

and SCHOOLS FORK BOYS peepeng for the Public Schools, Royal 

Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON 143 Cannon Street, 

London. ¢ can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in ag t the SEASIDE, 

and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable. - arly state require 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded w ithout ‘charge. 
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HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal, Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(London)—A residential 
College providing a year’s professional tra ning for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 
DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—_SUMMER SESSION, 
MAY, 1902, An M.D. (Honours Medallist) RECEIVES TWO Resident 
MEDICAL STUDENTS. Vacancy for May. Protestant. Advice as to classes, 
tuition, use of library, &e.—Apply, further particulars, to Dr. ‘‘ L.,” 17 Harting- 
ton Place, Edinburgh. ; 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, READ- 
J! INGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
and kindred subjects ; examines; and helps students by letter, and in her Read- 
ing Society. Miss Drewry will be at home early in May.—148 King Henry's 
Boad, London, N.W. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
S* KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seven years of age. 

















Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies, 


Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 
ASTBOURNE AND DRESDEN.— 





ee 


THE CORONATION. 


*- LUNWN’S ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE CORONATION PROCESSION, 


vorrei a i. a STAND, from £3 33. BOROUGH 

TECHNIC, trom 1s. 6d, Other seats at vari i 
routes. ne Te ee two 
NAVAL REVIEW.—S.s. ‘ ARGONAUT,’ 7 
S.s. ‘ VANCOUVER,’ 
Ss.‘EMPRESS QUEEN’ J 

S.s. ‘PRETORIA,’ tonnage 13.234, the largest vesse 

toa Naval Review. Three days’ cruise from 38 8, lin 
Day cruise on the magnificent ss, ‘QUEEN VICTORIA,’ of the Isle of 
Man Steam Packet Company.—Full particulars from SECRETARY 5 Ends 
leigh Gardens, London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing 
Cross Buildings, 8.W. ; 82 Piccadilly Circus, W. ‘ . 








FULL. 


= SPEER ao ee ne Be 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
JERSEY. 














FREEHOLD RESIDENCE AND FRUIT FARM. 


‘yN THURSDAY, MAY 22nd, 1902, Mr. W. # 
DICKSON will OFFER for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION his pro. 
perty, ‘‘NONPAREIL,” ST. PETER'S, JERSEY. Conservatory, vineries, 





The Misses POHLER and GODKIN'’S FINISHING SCHOOLS, | 
DRESDEN HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, and VILLA ANGELIKA, DRESDEN, | 
First-rate education; languages, music, art, games, Frequent escort to 
Dresden. | 





\ f RS.SWYNFEN WHITE, 68 Westbourne Terrace, Hyde 
SVL Park, W., highly RECOMMENDS HURSLEY HOUSE, SOUTHSEA, 
as a HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough modern education. Special 
attention paid to health and physical training. TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
ALVERN COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
i NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; one or two of £87 (£99 for the first 
year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 

















LIFTON COLLEGE. -— Classical, Mathematical, and 

Natural Science SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1902. Ten or more, besides 

House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 

Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.—Particulars and con- 
ditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, bristol. 


[hb Bit. £28 6 oO xs. 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on JULY 24th and two following days, when Scholarships varying from 
£10 to £80 per annum may be awarded. Entries close July 10th, 


Full particulars on application : 
The BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N. W. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references. 

















HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
President—Sir CHAS. TENNANT. 
Chairman—The Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head- 
Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds; Playing-field ; Splendid situation. 
Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 
D. HILL JACEK, Secretary. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition 
Ciass and Kindergarten for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. Reference to 
Parents and Head-Masters. SUMMER TERM BEGAN APRIL 2ist. 


Ye eS FD ee ee 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W 


W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 




















MmvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full | 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
**Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varyiug from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 

VONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 10th, llth, and 12th, 1902.—Apply 

to the Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 





ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


RENT oo ) ha 6 ee 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on : 
JULY 2nd, 3rd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
Derbyshire. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.— An | 
Examination will be held at the School on May 22nd and 2érd, 1902, | 
for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural ! 
Science, SEVEN (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and THREE (HOUSE) of £20, 
all tenable for three years.—Further particulars may be obtained from Rev, 
A. H, COOKE, M,A., Head-Master, 

















and greenhouses (21,000 sq. ft. of glass), with heating apparatus complete—all 
planted out and in full working order. Stabling, lawn, and prolitic garden 
including gardener’s cottage. The whole occupying one and a half acres, and 
surrounded by substantially built walls. 

The sale will take place at the Offices of Mr. PETER P. GUITON, 
Solicitor, 6 Hill Stree. Chambers, Jersey, at 3 p.m., from whom particulars may 
be obtained. 








READJUSTMENT 
OF THE 
EXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY— 


To all holders of Messrs. Speyer and Co.'s Certificates of Deposit issued 
under the Plan and Agreement for the Readjustment of the Mexican National 
Railroad Company, dated October 8th, 1901. Notice is hereby given that on and 
after May Ist, 1902, holders of Messrs. Speyer and Co.'s Certificates of Deposit 
issued under the Plan and Agreement for the Readjustment of the Mexican 
National Railroad Company, dated October 8th, 1901, may receive the new 
securities and cash to which they are entitled upon presentation and surrender 
of their Certificates of Deposit at the ottice of the Central Trust Company, 
No. 54 Wall Street, in the City of New York, or at Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and Smith’s, No. 1 Lombard Street, London, or at the office of Messrs, 
Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, Amsterdam, as hereinafter stated. Non- 
interest bearing scrip, exchangeable in round amounts for the new 
securities, will be issued for fractional amounts of new Bonds and Shares, 
Holders entitled to a fraction of a Bond or Share may either sell the fraction 
or may purchase such amounts as may be necessary to entitle them to an entire 
Bond or an entire Share. Holders transmitting Certificates of Deposit by post 
should indicate whether they wish to sell or buy such fractions, and whether 
they wish the new securities sent by registered post at their own risk, 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London, 
SPEYER & CO., New York. 
KUHN, LOEB, & CO., New York, 


a New York, 
fone ee Readjustment Managers, 


April 29th, 1902. 
YOCIETY ror THE ABOLITION or VIVISECTION, 
Orricrs: 23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





“Tt ig a painful and humiliating truth that the human mind, by being 
familiarised with scenes of cruelty and horror, may be brought at length to 
extract from them a kind of insane gratification, which, like other perverted 
passions, extinguishes all the finer and better sympathies of our nature, The 
natural sufferings of commiseration which we entertain for the sufferings of a 
helpless and unoffending animal are entwined with the best and tenderest 
sympathies of our nature, and we cannot part with the one without tearing up 
the other by the very roots.”—Sir Puitip Crampton. 


The Council gratefully acknowledge the following contributions:—Mrs, 
Bramley-Moore, £10; Readers of the Christian, £7 7s, 6d.; Mrs. Simson, £1; 
Miss E. Taylor, £1; A Great Lover of Dogs, £1; Rev. J. H. B. Barlow, 15s.; 
A. G. L., 10s.; “ Bob and Dickie,” 10s.; Mrs. Jesse, 10s.; Mrs. Oliver, 10s, ; 


ford, 10s.; Mrs. West, 5s.; S.S., 5s. 
ssc , 2X Sistdigeti E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED— 
Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; Tennyson’s 
In Memorian, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds’s 
Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Whistler's Gentle Art, L.P., 1890 ; Symonds’s 
Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through 
England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Collyn’s Wild Red 
Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 
1878: Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard III, 1862; 
Andrew Lang’s Ballads, 1872; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New 
Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and 
WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. 
State wants. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


YOOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


“NHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING.—MSS. copied 

with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Shorthand Writers and 
Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work.—Miss BURNEY, 
Second Floor, 48 Bedford Row, London. 














"WYYPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 

of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING quickly and carefully executed in 
best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. ‘Testimonials 
from many literary persons, (Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 
Grove, London, S.W. 
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SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
o.samleti» INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- 0. 


st-free, 

i ie of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 
A col ents by a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
experna ‘and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma. 
he ipiaN FAKIR ” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, and adds an 

in entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 

2-lb. Sample Tin, 


per 9/- » WASSAIL post-free, 2/6. 


An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma, 


+o. sample Tin, THE CHAIRMAN ver 7/4 1. 


post-free, 2/1. 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos ; delightfully cool. 
3-Ib, Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2/1. BOARDMANS ver 7/4 1. 


Tobacco made, light and delicate, Recommended by eminent 
The mildest ‘ physicians. 








R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Banl:. 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for 1d. stamn.) 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Monochrome Copies by the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process 
of Pictures by OLD MASTERS from the principal collections of 
note. 

Numerous examples of Works by MODERN ARTISTS. 

The Autotype Company’s processes of permanent photographic 
reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the learned 
societies, and leading publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopie Work, &c. 





Thquiries are invited from thoze requiring Book Mlustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


INCORPORATED 1881. 


SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curer SurveyorR—MARK H,. JUDGE, A.R.1L.B.A., F.S.I. 


H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A, LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued, Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 











O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE | 


LIBRARIES.—The MAY Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works 
and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, 
and will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


LLI58 ms Va ¥s 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSs. (No. 98) Now Beady. 
Price Sixpence. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


OOKS, MSS., &.— Messrs) HODGSON and CO,, 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE KOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—-AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey’s 
Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock, 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater’s Marius, 
lst edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplied ; state wants, 
Catalogues free.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK STORES, Birmingham. 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. | 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 





ER VITEED PUM ssesccecsssosesesssesosasoosnesnsinnesions £43,000,000. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — UNION 

f COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy, founded on the exten- 
sive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Curator, Shefliell Museums, 
Who cleared plague of these pests from Shettield Workhouse. Guaranteed to ex- 
terminate them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books. 











TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
P.M.G.—‘‘ A brilliant novel.” 


INCONSEQUENCES OF 
SARA. 
By DANAE MAY. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





THE 


vhe PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ It is always a pleasure to be 
able to give a good book a good welcome. When the book in question 
is the first werk of a new writer, as we think is the case with ‘The 
Lnconsequences of Sara, the pleasure is greatly intensified. Miss 
May is to be most heartily congratulated on her incursion into fiction. 
Her novel is one of the smartest and most amusing pieces of work that 
have appeared for some considerable time; her heroine the most 
delightful since Mr, Anthony Hope burst upon us with Dolly...... No 
more promising work has come from a woman writer since the tales 


1 of John Oliver Hobbes.” 


On May 5th Messrs. TREHERNE and CO. will publish MR. 
RICHARD MARSH’S New Book “THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF AUGUSTUS SHORT.” 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for > . 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | _N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from ‘TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prespectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW aud SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 





TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmren, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Of Special Interest to all Visiting Shakespeare's Country. 


The GUNPOWDER PLOT & LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER. 
By HENRY HAWKES SPINK, jun. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


The CHURCH TIMES :—“ We confess that Mr. Spink appears to us to have 
gone as far as possible towards proving his case...... No student...... can hence 
forward afford to ignore {these} elaborate and painstaking labours.” 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 304, for MAY. 








Seconp THOUGHTS ON THE EpvucatiIon Bint, 

RELIGION AND Moratitry ty Epvucation. Geraldine Hodgson. 

Manvat TRAINING THE Basis oF Mopern Epvucation. Sir Philip Magnus, 

Oral Tests IN EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTIFICATES IN MopgeRn Lanauaces. J. 
J. Findlay. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND: AN OBsEcT Lesson. 

THE SociaL ISOLATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, 


| Scuoo, PunitsuHments. F. H. Matthews, 


| 


Tue Amazine Hevrist. G. C. Fry. 

Tur Sovack OF EXAMINERS. 

JoTrincs FkomM A ReaisTRar’s Note-Book. Cecil Vincent. 

A Quonpam Scuootmaster. C. Fisher. 
Canon LyYTTELTON ON CoNFression IN ScHoors—Tge Eron CoLiecEe 
BeaGLES—WRITTEN AGREEMENTS—WOMEN ON PuBLic Boprirs—TEcuHNI- 
CAL EpucaTION—COLONIAL AND ForgsiGN Notes— UNIVERSITIES AND 
ScHoots, &c, 

Prizk COMPETITIONS. 

Price 6d., per post, 8d. Orrices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
ATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. JUST 
ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


will be pleased to send, post-free, his new Catalogue containing an interest- 
ing collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and at i 


Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post-free.—HOWAKTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shetiield. | prices.—57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipENt—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarkuan—The DEAN of oan STMINSTER. 
SrcretTany—W. N. SALE, Esq. 


Vick-Presient—The LOKD HARBIS. 


Duputy-CHarrMAN—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Asststant-Actuary—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.LA. 


‘aapsale AND Manacex—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL "PRINCIPLE entirely in the interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 





THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. 


Annual Ineome, £409,135. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 





QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 1g01. 





The Valuation was made on an Extremely Stringent Basis, and showed a Surplus of £516,003. 
Of this Surplus, £487,600 was divided among the Members, making, with £53,308 paid as Interim 
Bonus, 2 Total Bonus Distribution for the Five years of £540,908. 

The Total Bonuses Distributed amount to £3,723,720. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°] 
repayable on demand, =S ie 





910 
“2 / ° i 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATUBAL FLAVOUR ON: LY. 


R. ANDERSON & co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, de. -» on application. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 





Apptioations for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should Not be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but fv the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


— —— 


Cheques fuel Post-Office Orders 36 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 








The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPAny, 83 and 88 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; 
BreNTANO’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylrania Ave., Wash- 
jugton, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NE ws OM- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; 








MESSRS: | 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1887. Incorporated 1880 





Paid-up Capital .. +. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. 875,000 
Reserved Liability of ‘Proprietors 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


Phenix ‘Assurance ( Company, L jimited. 
H@NIX FIRE _OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Establishe d i782, 
Lowest Current Rates 
Liberal and Prompt Seti lements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


Uestairs and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeRAy. 

‘The COUNCIT of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
TA TION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, ov application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
unds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOU VERIE, and CC., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 














'SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


Gembaen rea eesumeee 
Narrow Column . 
Half-Column...... 
Quarter-Column .... 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..cccccccccccccehl4 ld 0 
TOME BORO: ccciccccvccacesess 12 an) 8 








| Fivelines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 


GALIGNANI'’S | 


Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE | 
HaroLtp A. WILSON ComMPANY LTD., 36 | 


King Street West, Yoronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port 
Said; GORDON AND GoTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; 
PRICTOR AND CoMPANY, Dunedin; 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, 
N.4; BR. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. C. 
RiegBy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GOTCH, Cape Town, —uwhere single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 


ee 





width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
‘Terms: net, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Haif- Quar- 
part of the United mal yeariy,  terly. 
dom »- £1 86.. uit3.. 0UT2 

Inc luding postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 


China, &c, oe 08 oe 1106..0153..078 
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ae 
CONTENTS OF THE 


AND AFTER 
“ae For MAY. 
HE Dream OF A Britise Zou i 
Sout tet Gitfen, K.C.B, a ee 
OUTH AFRICA AND InpDIa, i ‘ 
ae By Sir Lepel Griffin, 
PROBLE us OF THE EMPIReE, 
o Johnston, K.C.B. 
uc LAND War IN THE West oF Irgrr 
" Se a Connor gg a 
THE NIQUE CONTINUITY OF ouR C 
Rirr. By the Rev. Douglas Macleane —— 
Tue GENIUS OF SPAIN, By" Havelock Ellis, 
Tue Case FoR Hosrirat Nurszgs : 
(1) By the Hon. Sydney Holland, 
(2) By Arion heen Stewart, Matron and Sy 
intendent of Nurses, St. B 
Hospital d ar tholomew's 
Sa oe THE Fine Arts. By Alfrid Higgins, 
SHE SCENDENCY OF THE Futur, 
‘ Stephen. a 
HE GreAT Inisu Epic. By Wilfrid Scaw 
Newton Haru. By Frederic Harrison, nae. 
nas RecOLLECTIONS OF CECIL RHODES: 
(1) Some Conversations ms Lonpon 
Sidney Low. oe ae 
(2) As PEACEMAKER ON THE Matoppo Hity 
By Robert Clermont Witt. . 
A Frew Worps on tur New Epvcation Brit, By 
the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P, 
Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,039. MAY, 1902. 2s, 6d. 

EVENING ON THE VELD. 

A Baiap or Famous Surrs. By May Byron, 

THE Princess AND THE Monk, By J. A. Maung 
Gyi. 

An UNRECORDED IncipENT. By ‘“ Linesman,” 

INDIVIDUALISM IN MopeERN CRICKET, 

In THE AUSTRALIAN Back-Biocks. 

THe Conquest OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps, 22-23, 

Own tuk Herets or De Wet.—V. A New Casr, 

New Issurs. — ENGtisH LitERaTuRE THRover 
GERMAN SPECTACLES—GOLDSMITH AND Lamp -- 
Besant versus Tuackeray — Two Norasis 
NOVELS. 

PuysicaL TRAINING IN ScotTTisH ScHooLs, 

Musings witHoutT MetHop.—Tue Dictionary oF 
THE FrencH ACADEMY—Dr,. JoHNSON—SLANG 
Dictionarizes—Cecit Ruopes's WILL, 

Britis INTERESTS IN SIAM, 

Panty PoLitic8 aND PusLic Bostness. 

Wi.t1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


By Sir Harry 4, 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW 


TESTAMENT. A Translation into Modern 
English from the Original Greek. In 
green cloth, 3s, 6d, ; better Editions in morocco 
grained cloth at 4s, 6d. ; ; and in handsome 
leather binding at 6s. 

ALSO ISSUED IN THREE PARTS, VIZ. :— 

Part I.—The Five Historical Books. Limp 

eloth, 1s. 6d. Part il.—The Apostle Paul's 
Letters to the Churches. Limp cloth, 1s. 
Part III.—The Pastoral, Personal, and 
General Letters; and the Revelation. Limp 
cloth, 1s. 

The Guardian.— We can heartily recommend 
all who have to explain Scripture—and, indeed, all 
who wish to understand it better—to become 
possessed of this careful and reasonable attempt to 
make the New Testament more intelligible to the 
present generation of English-speaking people.” 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Published by Honact E “Mansmatt: & | Son, London. 





7 Per Dozen 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2 Puen, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an — 
light Dinner Wine. The q 
of this wine will be found prs rd 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers 176 9/9 
it procures us in London and the : 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

tidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ravlway Station, including Cases 
and bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is 00 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them m 
value, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
id/- und 20/- a dozen and upwards, 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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CHEAP LAND. 
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[F you are anxious to buy or are interested in Cheap Land, 
consult the Register of Cheap Land appearing each 


week in 
THE 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL 


Price 6d.; by post, 63d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booxsellers in the United Kingdom, or from 
the PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The Register will contain particulars of the bulk of the land in the United King- 
dom which is being offered for sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register of Cheap Land, is full of matter of interest and importance 
to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all classes interested in the country, and will contain in future 
several new and interesting features. 


AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THESE TO WHICH WE DESIRE TO DRAW THE ATTENTION 
OF OUR READERS ARE: 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. (OUR ROADS. 
Mr. C. J. Cornisx, the well-known authority on sport, natural history, | Articles dealing with the important question of the improvement of 
and other rural topics, will contribute each week under this heading roads in the country, and with the access to our great towns, will be 
an article that cannot fail to interest all who live in or care for the written week by week by a specialist, and will become a regular feature 
country. | of this newspaper. The problems of width, surface, gradients, 
DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS, alignments in existing roads, and of proposals for new roads, will be 


A special series of curious and interesting pictures on plate paper will 


be presented week by week, together with notes on and histories of r 
the animals depicted, by a leading naturalist. This unique series will MOTOR CARS. 


| discussed in detail with expert knowledge, 


form a complete Animals’ ‘*Whe’s Who.” All inatters of interest to owners and users of motors will be dealt 
5 with each week, but rather from the point of view of the amateur 
TRUSTEE INY ESTMENTS. owners and users than from that of students of mechanics, 


Each week will appear a list of all the chief investments coming | 

within the Trustee Investments Acts. This will enable trustees of the © RIFLE CLUBS 

usual family settlements to see at a «lance the stocks and shares , ~ : 

suitable for their purposes. Special attention will be paid to the rifle club movement, 





In addition to the above the ordinary features of this popular and long-established newspaper will appear 
as usual, 





Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies regularly every week will do well to order in advance from their 
Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—<(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). Yearly, 28s. ; Six Months, 14s. ; 
Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, AND PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Whipstocks,” London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW BEADY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


WITH THE NAVAL BRICADE 
IN NATAL. 


By Lieut. C. R. N. BURNE, RN. 
With 18 Illustrations from Photographs, anda Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, CONTAINING FOUR 
ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS, DEALING WITH CONDI- 
TIONS OF SETTLEMENT. 


RIGHTS A®XD WRONCS OF THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sranparv.—“* No other work gives so lucid end masterly a presviiativu of the 
Jacts and arguments bearing upon the conjlict, or is so trustworthy a guide to the 
policy of Great Britain in South Africa.” 

Guoge.— The revision to which it has been subjected adds considerably to the 
ealue of a book which was valuable from the first.” 


SIAM IN THE XXth CENTURY. 


Being the Experiences and Impressions of a British Official. 
By J. G. D. CAMPBELL, 
Recently Educational Adviser to the Siamese Government. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. demy 8vo, lu. 


A RIDE IN MOROCCO 


AMONG BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 
By FRANCES MACNAB, Author of “On Veldt and Farm,” Xc. 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 15s. 

MAncHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘ We lave seldom of late read a better work of travel 
than Miss Macnab’s ‘A Ridein Morocco,’ Altogether she has written a book which 
brings Morocco and its folk home to us in a singularly real fashion, There are 
quant amusing conversations in this thoroughly entertaming volume.” 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. = The 


History of the Growth of the Imperial Idea. By Brernarp HoLuanp. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—‘ The book is one which it will be the desire—we may perhaps say 

the necessity—of every student of the higher politics of the Emprre to read care- 


fully.” ; te 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 








37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


JAMES NISBET AND COS List 


ROBESPIERRE: a Study and Biography, 


By Hriarre Beuxoc, late Scholar of Balliol Colleze 
** Danton,” “ Paris,” &e. Demy &vo, 163, ‘ol College, Oxford, Author of 
“* A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insi i hara 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of Prance."—Daily Newer” s te 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: iho 


Sequel. By Wa.ter SicuELt, With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d net, 

A critical analysis of Bolingbroke's career from 1715 to 1751, i ; 
of Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume, which had such a notable vaaiaien or pean 
cluding his unpublished letters to his sister Henrietta and his select ae = 
spondence with his friends. ia 








‘* Mr. Sichel has produced a work at once erudite and brilliant i 
completed, will take its place among the b: iti font which, when 
language.” —Speaker, . ' oS See Een Sey 

“Mr. Sichel’s Bolingbroke will take a high place gz 
volumes which treat of the age of Queen Anne.”— Ed inb he neg Bed i ia 


THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Vioret Brooxe-Hunt, Author of “ A Woman’s Me i Tar” 
“Lord Roberts,” &. Profusely Illustrated, large crown Sve. 1a i 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By Jayg 


H. Froxpiater, Author of ‘“* The Green Graves algowrie,” & 
potas ves of Balgowrie,” &. Extra 
* Simply and effectively done.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A book by a genuine artist, such as Miss Findlater, comes , 
bouche to the reviewer. .... Exceptional charm of styie."—Pall Mange 


WHEN THE DREAM IS PAST. By Ev, 


Jameson. Extra crown §vo, 6s. 


“Picturesque and effective......s shows considerable  originali: ; 
decidedly a novel that should be popular.”"—Scotsman. 7 ty, and is 


CASHIERED, and other War Tales. By 


AnprReEW Batrour, M.D., Author of ‘‘ By Stroke of S ” «To. Arms’ 
&e. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. . inal dl 
** There are ten stories in this volume and every one of them is interesting." 


, ries ; —Daaly Chroni 
“This book is just the thing for any one wearied of serine rote Al 


Atheneum, 


London: J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 





The Times, in the first leading article on April 29th, says .— 
“Captain Mahan, perhaps the most stimulating and original writer 
of our day upon the broader aspects of naval strategy, contributes 
an article on Imperial Federation to the forthcoming number of 
the National Review which deserves the attention of all intelligent 
citizens of the British Empire.” 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 





CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

AT THE CASTLE OF KRONBORG. 
King of Sweden and Norway. 

MOTIVES TO IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By Captain A. T. 
Mahan, Author of “The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History.” 

A CORONATION DUKE? By Observer. 

THE INFLUENCE OF MR. RHODES’ WILL ON OXFORD. 
By Thomas Case, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford 
University. 

A PLEA FOR THE 
Maxwell Gray. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
CONCERNING HERBS AND BEASTS. 

Anstruther. 

THE BAGDAD RAILWAY (witha Map). By D. G. Hogarth, 
Author of “The Nearer East.” 

HOME THROUGH SIBERIA. By Mrs. Archibald Little. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST—MY FIRST POST. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bt., G.C.B., late 
British Ambassador to the Emperor of Austria, 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


EORRESPONDENCE: A PROTEST by the Duke of Rutiand, 
K.G.; A SUGGESTION by a New Zealander. 


By His Majesty the 


SILENCE OF THE NOVELIST. By 


By A. Maurice Low. 
By Hon. Mrs. H. T. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Londen: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 








ELLIOT STOCGK’S NEW BOOKS, 


RECENT WORKS BY RALPH RICHARDSON, F.R.S.E. 
In large demy 8vo, appropriately bound in art linen boards, 7s. 6 
Illustrations of Morland’s Fuistines. . be ee ae 
1. GEORGE MORLAND: PAINTER. London, 
1763-1804. 
**Well written and exceedingly interesting.”’—Echo. 
In large demy 8vo, appropriately bound in art Linen boards, 6s. 
2. GEORGE MORLAND’S PICTURES. Their present 
. ers beeen of the Collections. 
“All interested in the charming art of George Morland: «. 
means of this publication, where the best examples of hisart pee Prent O 
—Glasgow Evening News, 
SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, copiously Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


3. COUTTS & CO., BANKERS, EDINBURGH AND 


LONDON. Being the Memoirs of a Family distinguished for i 
Public Services in England and Scotland. . si 
‘Mr. Richardson’s book is of considerable interest.” —Spectator, 
** A book in which there is not a dull page.” —Literature, 





NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY.—In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. 


PHILIPPA: in Youth and Middle Age. A Tale. By 
Mary E Senate Author of ‘‘Bernard Hamilton,” ‘Like a Rasen 
Fiddler,” &e. 

NEW NOVEL BY REGINALD ST. BARBE. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s, 


THE PRINCESS INEZ. By Recrayp Str. 
Author of ‘‘ In Modern Spain,” &c. 

“‘ A very readable romance of love and vengeance, recalling in some respects 
the story of Sardou’s Fedora, abounding in a most luxuriant crop of metaphors, 
and placed in picturesque scenes of Granada and Madrid.”—Lnterary World. 

“‘ Readers will certainly find ample enjoyment in the perusal of Mr. St, Barbe’s 
story.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BARBE, 


In large foiio, paper cover, fully Illustrated, 2s. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. Souvenir of the War 


in Verse. By SMEDLEY Norton. 





In crown Svo, diel, einai 2s. net. 
THE COMING UNITY: the Problem of the Churches. 


By Aurrep J. Harvey, M.A., Vicar of Shirehampton with Avonmouth, 
Author of ** From Sutfolk Lad to London Merchant.” 











In crown S8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 

HEAVEN’S LIGHT OUR GUIDE. Being Truths and 
Counsels for the Wise Ordering of Life. Extracts from good and great 
writers. 

« An interesting manual of the well-tried commonplaces on the formation of 
character.” —Scotsman. 
“« Judiciously selected and well arranged.”—Notts Daily Guardion. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE NAVY. 


NAVAL EFFICIENCY : 


the Navy is Run, &c. With Map and Diagrams, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

« An informing book o c 
on right lines.’—Daily Telegraph. 
; ye i 2 . - 
professional seamen. It gives the essential facts.”—Daily News. 


A NEW STUDY OF THOMAS HARDY’S WESSEX. 


THE WESSEX OF ROMANCE. By Witxry- 


sox SHBRREN. 7 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Jt gives a truthful and interesting description of the natives and country of 


Wessex.” — West minster Gazette. : : 
“Mr, Sherren is unusually competent to write of Wessex and Mr. Hardy, in 
view of the fact that he genuinely belongs to the district.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


THE SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 


ANTICIPATIONS. By H.G. Wexus. Crown 


8vo, 7s. 6d. - 
ANECDOTES OF KINGS AND PRINCES OF EUROPE. 


ANECDOTAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 


CONGRESS OF VIENNA. By the Comte pE ta Garpe-CHaMBonas. 
With Introduction and Notes by the Comte Fieury. Translated by the 
Author of “ An Englishman in Paris.” Demy 8vo, lis. net. 
«Cyammed with good things.”—Chronicle. 
NOW READY, 6s. 


FRAGMENTS OF MEMORY AND FANCY. 


By Basoness OESTERREICHER, Author of ‘‘Gleams and Dreams in 
Tranquil Hours.” With upwards of 30 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by the 
Author, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EpitEp sy W. L. COURTNEY. MAY, 1902. 


Joux Ruopves. By E. B. Iwan-Miiller. 
pn Buopes in Eeyrt. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
“COLLAPSE OF ENGLAND.” By W.S. Lilly. 
Tae REVIVAL OF France. By “* Calchas,”” 
M. Waupecx-Rousseav. By Charles Bastide. 
A Cosmopouitan Oxrorp. By F.C. S. Schiller. 
‘Ay EpvcaTionaL Britt oF SETTLEMENT. Ry C. Brereton. 
Tue Epucation Birt. By Dr. Macnamara, M.P. 
Tue QuEsTION OF GipRALTAR. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
Tue REJECTION OF FaustaFF. By Professor A. C. Bradley. 
Tae Intsh Lanp Brix or 192. By His Honour Judge O'Connor Morris. 
ORGANISATION OR Prorectios? By Henry W. Macrosty. 
New Forms or Locomorion aND THEIR ReEsuLTS. By the Hon. John Scott- 
Montagu. 
Bririsu Supping. By J. Holt Schooling. 
An AvTHOoR aT Grass. PartI. Edited by George Gissing. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 





SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S LIST. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE,” 


NEW NOVEL BY SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
ON MAY Sru.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


INLAND FERRY. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BIRRELL. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. By Onivs 


BrrrELL, Author of ‘‘ Love in a Mist,” “‘ The Ambition of Judith,” &c. 
wee Will certainly add to Miss Birrell’s reputation. It is full of good 
ings.” 
St. James's Gazette.—‘*A story well worth reading...... The book is a good 
study of social conditions; its characters are always real and human, and 
neither the rich man nor the poor is represented as unqualified vice or virtue.’ 


A SPIRITED ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW TRAFALGAR: a Tale of the 


Torpedo Fleet. By A. C. Curtis. 
Daily Chronicle.—“‘ Mr. Curtis writes a stirring tale. His ideas are clearly 
expressed, and his book is well worth reading.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. Volume IV. Coxtents.—Palicio—The Return of 
Ulysses—Notes. Small post 8vo, 6s. 
Globe.—* Excellent in characterisation, and can be perused with profit as 
well as pleasure.” 
Glasgow Herald.‘ Admirable pieces of work, and singularly fine, both in 
matter and manner.” 


the War-Readiness 
of the fleet. By ARCHIBALD S. Hurp, Author of “ The British Fleet,” “How 


of this kind can do much to shape the public judgment 


k for the man in the street, no less than for politicians and 


DIGBY, LONG, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


RICHARD MARSH’S NEW BOOK. 


BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAY- 


LIGHT. Author of ‘The Beetle,” “An Aristocratic Detective,” &. 


CLARE NUGENT. By E. O'Connor Morris, 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ A very good story...... The writer shows talent in a form 
which should give her a prominent place as a novelist.” 

Queen.—*‘ The story is full of charming descriptions of Irish scenery, and is 
well written and thoroughly refined in tone.” 


LAST WORDS. By STEPHEN CRANE, Author 


of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” ‘* Active Service,” 4 
Daily News.—‘* We have read with considerable interest most of the short 
stories and sketches which have been collected under the title of ‘ Last 
Words,’ and which complete the tale of work of the brilliant young writer 
who died a short time ago...... None of them are without a touch of genius....... 
There is much to charm and interest in this collection.” 
World.—* In these stories we have Mr. Crane at his strongest.” 


DEAR PAUL. By G. Bzuresrorp FitzcERALp, 


Author of ‘* The Minor Canon,” “‘ The Stigma,” &c. 

Literary World.—‘‘ The character of Sir Tollemache Hume stands out from 
allthe rest. He is depicted with much skill and insight.” 
Glasgow Herald.— It must be confessed that the characters talk extremely 
well.” Bristol Mercury.—“ ‘ Dear Paul’ is a capital story.” 

Liverpool Post.—‘‘ Mr. Fitzgerald has maintained the reputation already 
acquired by his very readable books.” 

Bookman. —“ There is delicacy of touch in some of Mr. Fitzgerald’s work. 
He gives also some pretty pictures of women and scenery, love and luxury in 
life in various conditions.” 


THE PAGAN’S CUP. By FERGUS HUME. 


Scotsman.—‘ This is a fascinating tale of mystery by the author of ‘ The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’” [Third Edition, 


BONDS OF STEEL. By J. 8. FLETC4ER, 


Author of ‘‘ When Charles the First was King,” ‘‘ The Harvesters,” &. 
Onlooker.—‘‘ Is a well-written, clever story.” [Second Edition. 


A SON OF MISCHIEF. By R. E. SALWEY, 


Author of “ The One Alternative,” “ The Finger of Scorn,” &c. 


THE MONK’S SHADOW. By E. YOLLAND, 


Author of “‘In Days of Strife,” “‘ Vanity’s Price,” &. 





JAMES CONWAY’S NEW BOOK. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORT AMONG FIN, 


FUR, AND FEATHER. By the Author of ‘‘ Forays among Salmon aad 
Deer,” ‘‘ Letters from the Highlands,” &c. Cloth, ts. 
St. Jaines’s Gazette.—* Deserves to be read by every lover of sport and nature.’ 


London: DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





All who travel or cycle and are interested in Ancient Buildings 
and their life history will find this volume a delightful companion, 
It deals with the story of Architecture in an absorbingly interesting | 
manner, and the [llustrations, of which there are no less than 
1,300, form a gallery of pictures of the finest Buildings in the 
World. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 


By Professor BANISTER FLETCHER 
And BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.LB.A., Architect. 
FOURTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged 
By BANISTER F. FLETCHER. 


Containing 550 pages of Text, and 1,300 Illustrations of all styles and ages in 
Art, Reproduced from large Photographs and from a unique series of Drawings 
specially prepared for this Edition. 








| 
! 


| 
} 
| 





London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Forming a handsome large 8vo volume bound in cloth, richly 
gilt from a special design, price 21s. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

** An ideal history of architecture...... It is so terse, so easy to read, that no 
one can lose the thread......Mr. Fletcher’s book might perhaps be best described 
as an anthology of architecture, or even asan anthology of beauty, for beauty is 
so predominantly the feature of the book.” —Mr. DouGLas SLADEN in the Queen, 

‘A delightful book for the antiquary or general reader.”—Antiquary. 

«The Bible of architecture.”—Black and White. 

‘* No student of architecture should be without this standard work, which 
is in itself a triumph of art.”—Daily News. 

“The work might fairly be called The Golden Treasury of Architecture.” 

—Illustrated London News, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 









Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 208 ate ies 5s. 
SUNDAY MORNINGS AT WINCHESTER. 
Some Addresses on Chureh History. 


By the Rev. W. A. FEARON, D.D., 
Formerly Head-Master of Winchester College. 


London: SIMPKIN and CO., Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Winchester: P. and G. WELLS; WARREN and SON, 
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THE FIRST NOVEL 
LIBRARY, No. 2. 


‘Mr. Fisher Unwin has projected a new series, to be called ‘ The 
Rivet 1 Novel Library. As the title indicates, it will consist of the 
Jirst novels of such new authors as show exceptional talent,” 


—ATHEN.EUM, 
THE 


SEARCHERS. 
By MARGARETTA BYRDE. 


What the Publisher’s Readers say of “The Searchers.” 
1. ‘*Avirile book, sturdy, and ringing out clear as a bell.” 


2. ‘* Allthe characterisations of the book are extremely good...... It 
hasa strong optimistic religious interest... it is full of little social 
studies......itis fullof *heart.’......A story that certainly looks as 
if it would get a wide reading.” 
**It would particularly appeal to educated women......itis fearless 
and clever....... The priest who is the centre of the ‘story is just 
the man whom women delight to reverence; he is the best 
embodiment of the new theory of Anglican clergy, and an 
excellent character. The women in the book almost exhaust the 
org: of feminine character, and are very well drawn....... 
tis a ‘problem’ story...... There is nothing nasty init, and nothing 
eynical or hopeless or decadent. Sound religion and a firm 
belief in goodness are the keynotes. It should come as a pro- 
found relief from the kind of thing that clever women are in 
the habit of writing nowadays, without being in the least 
old-fashioned....... The situations are elever, well-managed....... 
Character is certainly a very strong point with this writer.” 


6s. THE 6s. 
SEARCHERS. 


By MARGARETTA BYRDE. 
THE Vines FIRST BOOK 
| 


SERIES. (WISTONS). 





“A plece of very fine workmanship...... Whoever 
wrote * Wistons’ has a genuine talent, and offers us 


: | in a first work, which is certainly not a first 
knowledge ’ 


Fisher Uniein 
very dark 


ar. 
has shown a 
and cunning 


| efert, something better than unusual promise—un- 
of hum im nature tr start | veual ackievement.”—SPEAKER. 
ing Pie Fu st Novel 
Library, which consists “An admirable piece of work, full of sheer tn- 
entirely of able worl: of | sight and the sense of beauty, and writien in a style 
Jiction wi ritten by people whose austerity has a singular effectiveness.” 
who have never written —ACADEMY. 
G novel —LefOre....... The | «The whele narrative is informed by a fine far- 


jirst novel ts almost cer- 
tain to be, whatever else it 
ts, full of industry and 
solemnity and fire......Mr. 


reaching sense ef the greatness of nature and the 
sombre complexity of human life.”—ATHEN UM. 


**This very remarkable and very fascinating book 


Hisher Unwin ts very | cose The touch hasan arresting originality.” —P1.or. 
be cl to . ~ sige te cleve r “The book ts @ good book, one which stands 
cnt it is difficult out, skilfully written and original; containing 
i be iepGieote ~ . eer“) power, brightness, and sertous thought; a story to 
J ? be vemembered. There is so much clever un- 
Mr. C. K. CHESTER- | affected work in tt that as a first book: it may be 


termed NEE 
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MEDIAEVAL WALES. Chiefly in the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries. By A. G. Litrie, M.A. With Maps and Plans, 


crown $vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SONS OF GLORY. Being Studies of 
Master Intellects. By Anotro Papevan. Translated and Adapted from 
the Italian by Janiz, Ducuess or Litra-Visconti-ARESE. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 


THE BARBARIAN INVASION OF ITALY. 


By Professor PasQuaLkr Vinart, Author of ‘The Life and Times of Giro- 
laino Savonarola” and “The Life and Times of Niccolo ‘(Machiavelli.” 
Illustrated, and with 3 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s, 
“Itisa book that may be recommended both to the student of European 
history, and to the generul reader...... The style is not only easy and readabie, 
but luminous and chi armilig. "—Scotsman. 


A LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL ‘HISTORY. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. Fora 


first payment of &s. only, 1 16 subsequent monthly payments of 10s. 
each, the whole library wili be = livered to the subscriber. 

The Library consists of 56 handsomely-bound volumes, each complete in 
itself, and written by speciiists and professors. It is unquestionably the 
greatest Histerical Library in the world, being a graphic account of the world’s 
story frem the aarkest times te the close of the 19th century. THE STORY 
OF THE NA'TIONS can now ;be had for monthly payments on terms which 
ready cash could not formeriy secure, The series may also be had bound in 
Halt-Moroveo, prices, for which can be had on application. A beautifully 
illust rated dookiet t will be ) Sent free on receipt of Dost: -eard, 

















THE LION’S WHELP. | 


_ Novel. Ry AMELIA E. Barr. 6s. 


MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. A 


Novel. By HaLLiweELy Surciirre. 6s, 


THE EPISTLES OF ATKINS. By Jaxs 


Mitxr. With ]2 Illustrations from War Sketches, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A New Cromwellian 











This book is the latest attempt to answer the old, the ever fresh question: 
“What are the 
common soldier himself. 
genius for touching ‘the spot’ 
will be foand to bea most interestin: 


of battle?” The answer is given in the woras of the 

Tommy Atkius's power of literary expression, and his 
re often surprising. Altogether the book 
¢ human document. 


feelings 


‘T, FISHER UNWIN, London. _ 











DUCKWORTH § 0, 


MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD's 
NEW NOVEL. JUST OUT. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


Now Ready at the Booksellers’ and Libraries. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


‘¢ Mrs. Clifford’s story achieves its proper 
destiny. Weread scenes graphically told; we are 
conscious of an easy and assured. step from first 
to last; we are carried along from chapter to 
chapter, because the authoress is an artist who 
knows how to enchain our attention.’ 


—Datty TELuGRapn, 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


By Mrs. CLIFFORD. 


enn 


READY TO-DAY. 


SEVEN LADIES AND 
AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


By MAMIE BOWLES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Amazing Lady” and “ Gillette’s Marriage.” 





Crown Svo, 3s, 6d, 


$$ ae 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


A BOOK FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 
PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. Edition strictly limited. 


THE BOOK OF THE GOURTIER. 


By COUNT BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE. Translated and 
Annotated by L. E. OPDYCKE. With 71 Portraits and 15 
Autographs, £3 3s. net. 


The celebrated Italian Classic is here presented 








in elaborate fashion, newly transiated, and 
illustrated by T1 Reproductions of Paintings, 
Drawings, Reliefs, and Medals, by Mantegna, 


Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, Cellini, and others, 


Apply to the Publishers 
Bookseller for a Full Prospectus. 


In Duckworth’s Greenback Library. 
Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


EL OMBU. By W. H. HUDSON, 


Author of ‘‘ Nature in Downland,” “‘ Birds and Man,” &e. 


« The atmosphere of this story makes the critical reader sniff with pleasure.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


Twenty-six ix Men & a Girl. 


By MAXIM GORKY. 
Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


STATE TRIALS. Political and Social. 


Selected and Edited by H. I. Stepnen. With 4 Photogravures, 4 vols., 
10s. net. (I. and IL, 5s. net. ; III. and IV., 5s. net.) 
« Most novels are not in the running at all.”—Academy. 


“THE JOY OF LIFE.” 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 


ss JUST) PUBLISHED. 
THE LESSON OF EVOLUTION. 
By Frepericx Wo.Liaston Hutton, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


DARWINISM & LAMARCKISM, 


OLD AND NEW. By F. W. Hutton, F.B.S. With a Photogravure 
Portrait of Lamarck. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net 


or to your own 




















DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 easier init, Genet Garden. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A TALE OF TRUE LOVE, 


And other Poems. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
; Crown 8vo, 5s. 
—_———— 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION OF 


mR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


With a New Preface, Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
“His great book on France.’’—Times, 


———~" FOURTH THOUSAND. | 
BENJAMIN KIDD’S New Book. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, lis. net. 





CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY.  —————~ 

T. H. HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. 
Edited by Sir M. Foster, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Prof. E. Ray LANKesTER, 
F.BS. In 4 vols., with Portraits and: Illustrations, Super Royal 5vo. 
VoL IV., 30s. net. [Vol I., 25s. net. Vol. 11., 30s. net. Vol. IIT., 30s. net. ] 


LIBRARY EDITION NOW RLADY. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE 
TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
By Prof. J. B. BURY, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., Hon. LL.D, 
With Maps and Plans. In 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, net. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. — 
THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By Rev. A. 


Foster-MeLuiar, M.A. With 33 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CABINET 
GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. By Marr T. Briavvert, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 


By Jaxe AppAMs. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [The Citizen’s Library. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. | 


Price ls. Contents ror MAY. 
Tar CarpinaL’s Pawn. Chaps. 1-4, May-Day ON THE EXE, 
Ove Cavatry In SoutH Arrica, By | ‘Tse Port’s Limit. 
Lieut.-Colonel Maude. Our Op KerpeEr. 




















Mapeworserte Mars, By A. F.{ Tue Crisis iy tHe Liperat Parry. 
Davidson. By C. B. Roylance Kent. 

Toe HEROINE OF THE FIFTEEN. By|Sre Harry Smitu. By the Hon. J. W. 
C. M. Paine. Fortescue. 





*,* Also ready, Vol. 55, November, 1001—April, 1902. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE EMPIRE. 
REVIEW. 


Edited by C. KINLOCH COOKE. 
Price ls. net. LEADING CONTENTS FoR MAY : 


CECIL RHODES: " 
(1) AS A MAN AND A FRIEND. ‘ : 
(2) THE STORY OF THE INDABA. j BY HANS SAUER, M.D. 
(3) His Place in History. By C. De Turerry. 
(4) The ‘* View of the World.” By G. Seymour Forr. 
THE ARMY OF INDIA. By Major-General Sir Epwix Couurs, G.C.I.E., 
ua Military Member of the Council of the Governor-General of 
3a). 
THE NAVY LIST. By Vice-Admiral Sir Crrrian BrinGe, K.C.B. 
IS COUNTY CRICKET REALLY ‘‘ OVERGROWN”? By W. J. Forp. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated, Price Is. 4d, Annual Subscription, post-free, 1és. 
The MAY NUMBER Contains :— 
MR. SWINBURNE. By Epmunp Gosse. With Portrait. 
A NOTEWORTHY LETTER OF WHITTIER’S. By Wiuttam Lyon Pue.rs. 
TO MARY. A hitherto Unpublished Poem. By Joux G. WuitTrer. 
IS THE MOON A DEAD PLANET? By Wituiam H. Picxerina. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,* Also ready, Vol. 63, November, 1901—April, 1902. Price 10s. 6d. 

















ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Sitbscription, post-free, 12s. 
The MAY NUMBER Contains :— 
A LITTLE WHITE STEAMER, A MAN IN GRAY, AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND SHIPS. By Howarp F. SPRAGUE. 
SIR MARROK. A Long Story, complete in this number. By ALLEN FREeNcH. 
THE CANARY’S SIEGE. A True Story. By Mary D. Leonaxp. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
*,* Also ready, Vol. 29 (Part I.) November, 1901—April, 1902. Price 8s. 6d. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS & C, G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls. 
CONTENTS :— 

Israel and Totemism. By Stanley A. Cook.—Saadyana. Third Article. By 
Prof. S. Schechter.—What Jews may Learn from Harnack. By Dr. Felix 
Perles, From the ‘Lieder und Gedanken” of Frug. Translated by Miss 
Helena Frank.—Der Siidarabische Siddur und Jahja Salik’s Commentar zu 
Demselben. By Prof. W. Bacher.—Note on J. Q. R., XIV., pp. 307-311. By 
the Rev. G. Margoliouth.—Descriptive Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. of the 
Montefiore Library. III. By Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 





Lord GRANVILLE GORDON’S 
SPORTING 
REMINISCENCES. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


FIRST REVIEW. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“‘ Always inter- 
esting, this book in several respects is remark- 
able...... Few men have such a thorough and 
varied experience of different branches of 
sport as the author, and to fewer still is it 
given to write about them with such ability and 
complete knowledge. Lord Granville possesses 
all the courage of opinions that are often 
original, and expresses them with a frankness 
that is refreshing......This delightful book.” 








THE REVISED EDITION 
OF THE 
WORKS OF LEO TOLSTOY. 


Edited by AYLMER MAUDE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. per vol. 


Now Ready, the Second Volume in order of 
publication (Vol. XXIV, of the Edition): 


RESURRECTION. 
Translated by LOUISE MAUDE. 
With Preface, Appendix, and 33 Illustrations 
by PASTERNAK. 
The same Unillustrated, cloth, 2s. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


“TI think I already wrote you how unusually 
the first volume of your edition pleases me. All 
in it is excellent: the edition and the remarks, 
and chiefly the translation, and yet more the 
eonscientiousness with which all this has been 
done.”—LEO TOLSTOY, December 28rd, 1901. 





THE PRIMROSE 
AND DARWINISM. 


By A FIELD NATURALIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


‘We consider that it was most unfortunate 
for Natural History that Darwin relied almost 
so exclusively on artificial observation, or, in 
other terms, on experiment, for the investigation 
and interpretation of natural laws in facts con- 
nected with the fertilization of flowers. The 
essential organs of reproduction in flowers are 
in the majority of cases so exceedingly sensitive 
that the results of artificial experiments with 
them sometimes reverse, and oftentimes ob- 
literate, their natural fertility. Nature in this 
field is too sensitive for artificial experiment. 
Darwin, in our opinion, was led by his method 
to a very exaggerated view of the influence of 
eross fertilization in the floral world. We shall 
endeavour in the following pages to offer some 
pieces justificatives of our opinion, founded, 
not on artificial observation, but on direct 
observation in the fields."—From the Preface. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES READY IMMEDIATELY. 
THE SEMITIC SERIES. 


An Important New Series of Standard Handbooks on the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Allied Semitic Races of Ancient History. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net each vol. 


THE THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
OF THE HEBREWS. By Axgcuipatp Dorr, M.A., LL.D., 
B.D., Professor of Old Testament Theology, Yorkshire College, 
Bradford. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF SYRIA 


AND PALESTINE. By Lewis Bayues Paton, Ph.D. 
VOLUMES RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BABYLONIANS & ASSYRIANS. 
LIFE AND CUSTOMS. (With special reference to the 
Contract Tablets and Letters.) By Prof. A. H. Sarcz, 
University of Oxford. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE 


HEBREWS. By the Rev. Epwarp Day. 





IMPORTANT CRITICAL WORK. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


IMMANUEL KANT: his Life and 


Doctrine. By FrRiepricn Pavusen, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Berlin. Translated from the Revised 
German Edition by J. E. Creicuton and AusBerr LEFEVRE. 
With Portrait and Facsimile Letter of Kant (1792). 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


The author’s admirable methods of exposition are here applied to a formerly 
lifficult subject with skill and authority. The examination of Kant’s doctrine, 
wympathetic but discriminating, affords an excellent example of Prof. Paulsen’s 
well-known faculty for separating what is temporal from what is permanent and 
valuable in a system of philosophy. The book possesses several characteristics 
which make it especially valuable for English readers. In the first place, the 
author brings together and utilizes the more important results of the detailed 
investigations which have been carried onin Germany in recent years, Secondly, 
he has not restricted his account to the critical method, but has also treated 
Kant’s philosophy as a whole, and bas emphasized the constructive side of his 
metaphysics. Thus the critical and agnostic elements of Kant’s thought are 
subordinated to a positive and idealistic metaphysic. 


A POPULAR WORK ON THE OPERA. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE OPERA. A History of the Develop- 


ment of Opera. With full Descriptions of all Works in the 
Modern Repertory. By R. A. Srreatremp. With an 
Introduction by J. A. Funuer-Marrianp. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


This book was published six years ago, and as the first edition of 1,500 copies 
was rapidly taken up the book has in consequence beeu out of print for several 
years past. The constant need, alike to the ordinary reader, the opera-goer, 
and the student, of a work such as the present—which combines a histary of 
opera with a clear and succinct narration of the stories of operas past and 
present—provides the reason for the appearance of a new edition. Thepresent 
edition has been carefully revised and corrected throughout by the author, and 
additions have also been made, 











NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT 


GRAMMONT. By AntHony Hamitton. Edited by Sir 
Watrer Scort, Bart. With Portrait of the Author and 12 
Etchings by L. Boisson, after C. Delort. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ For spirit, delicacy, and minuteness of detail it would be 
difficult to overpraise M. Delort’s etchings.” 





IN PREPARATION. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


By the Rev. F. O. Morzis, B.A. Fifth Edition, in 6 vols., 
Revised and brought up to date, with an Appendix of recently 
added Species, and with 400 finely Coloured Plates, specially 
corrected for this Edition. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO. 14 King William Street, Strand. 





FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 20. MAY, 1902, 2s, 6d. net, 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: re 

MR. RHODES AND GREATER OXFORD. 


ON THE LINE. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION, — 


A FOOTNOTE TO 
SYDNEY BROOKS. 

THE CORONATION & THE PSEUDO 
—W. C. MACPHERSON. eins TES, 

THE EDUCATION BILL.—CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 

THE AUSTRO-GERMAN PRESS. — MAURICE < 
GEROTHWORHL. . 

JOSEPH JOACHIM, MAKER OF MUSIC. (With 
Portrait )—DONALD F. TOVEY. 

eae Veg TO THE PSALTERY. (With Music. —W. B 

VATS. . 

THE SHELL OF LEONARDO: IL. (Jllustrated.\—THEO. 
DORE ANDREA COOK. 

ART ANO RELIGION.—ROGER LE. FRY. 

AN UNKNOWN HUMOURIST.—E£. V. LUCAS. 

TcN CHARACTERS OF SHAK ESPEARE.— VW. J. pr 
LA MARE (Walter Ramal). 

DANNY—XUI.-XXI.—AZFRED OLLIVANT. 


A FOREIGN VIEW OF ENGLAND IN THE 
REIGNS OF GEORGE I. AND GEORGE II. Translated by Madame 
van Muypen. Large crown 8vo, with a Photogravure Plate and many 
other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. fr out, 

An account of London and England written during the years 1725-1729, by 

Monsieur César de Saussure, a descendant of the French family of that name, 

who came over to England for an educational visit, and wrote a continuous and 

detailed account of what he saw and did. 


SAVAGE ISLAND. An Account of a Mission to 
Niué and Tonga in the Pacific Ocean. By Basin Tuomson, lately H.M, 
Special Commissioner. With Map and Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

[Just out, 


CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE, The Story 
of the Men of the Red Branch of Ulster. Arranged and put into English by 
Lapy Gregory. With an Introduction by W. B. Yeats. Large crown 8v0, 
6s, net. [Just out, 








WE ARE SEVEN. Half-hours on the Stage, Grave 
and Gay. By Hamitton Aipé, Author of ‘‘ The Snares of the World.” 
Crown 8vo, 4s. net. [Just out, 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE SHADOWY THIRD. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of “ John Charity,” &c. [Just out, 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 


By EDITH WHARTON, 
Author of “A Gift from the Grave,” “ Crucial Instances,” a 





out, 

“The promise of earlier work is more than fulfilled......It is as if a singer with 
a beautiful voice but an uncertain ear had trained herself at last to sing dead in 
tune...... As in ‘ Wilhelin Meister,’ of the planless charm of which we are often 
reminded, there are endless episodes, and these are so delightful that we forget 
the hero altogether. The fascinating tale of Mirandolina might woo a gentle- 
man to forget his dinner and a lady her afternoon tea......everywhere there are 
words that arrest and hold us—words that we long to keep—‘a vision of waste 
riches adrift on the dim seas of chance.’”—Times, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


A NEW MODEL IN RELIEF 
OF THE’ COUNTRY AROUND 


GUILDFORD, DORKING, HASLEMERE, &c. 


Scale: 1 Inch to 1 Mile. 





Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., are now preparing a Model in 
Relief of the above District on a scale of linch to 1 mile, compiled from the 
Ordnance Survey sheets. The area comprised on the Map will be from Epsom 
on the North to Horsham on the South, aud from Aldershot on the West to 
8 miles beyond Reigate on the East. 

FEATURES OF THE MAP. 

The size of this unique Model will be about 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6inches. 
All principal Residences will be shown ;_ first, second, and third class Metalled 
Roads will be distinguished ; Footpaths will also be marked; Main , 
Railway Lines, Stations, Parks, Water, County Boundaries, &c., neatly coloured. 

The Work will be most carefully executed, the Modeller visiting the ground 
specially to ensure greater accuracy. 

The Edition will be limited to a small number. 
Price, by Subscription only, £10 10s. (in plain frame, not glazed). 


A Valuable Map for County Gentlemen to hangin 
Hall, Library, or Billiard Room. 
A specimen piece of Model can be sean, and all Particnlars obtained, from 
G. PHILIP & SON, Ltd., the London Geographical Institate, 
$2 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





eeee6 


yorcE—Mr. J. FOSTER FRASER’S Vivid Book of Travel 
and Adventure entitled THE REAL SIBERIA: 
together with an Account of a Dash through 














Manchuria, Profusely //lustrated from Special Photographs, 





will be Published in a Few Days, price 6s. 


ORDERS FOR THIS WORK SHOULD NOW BE REGISTERED AT THE BOOKSELLERS’. 








NOW READY, THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


LIVING LONDON: 


Its Work and its Play, its Humour and its Pathos, its Sights and its Scenes. 
Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. 


VOLUME I. of this great Work contains upwards of 450 Illustrations from Drawings by leading Artists of the Day and 
from Special Photographs expressly prepared for this work. Cloth, 12s.; half-leather, 16s. 
“Messrs. Cassell’s issue in bound form of the first volume of ‘Living London’ affording us the opportunity of repeating the 


opinion we have already expressed that this is one of the most remarkable books of the time. The several hundreds of illustrations have 
been admirably selected, the type and binding are excellent.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“Asa survey of the life and habits of a great city there is nothing to compare with it.”—DAILY NEWS. 





THE PERFECTION OF COLOUR PRINTING, 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. 


Volume I., containing 48 Beautiful Reproductions in Colour of some of the Finest Modern Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries of 
Great Britain, with Descriptive Text. Cloth, 12s.; half-leather, 15s, 


“The pictures are exquisitely reproduced ; tho clearness of outline and richness of tone will be a welcome surprise to those who have not followed recent 
developments in the art of colour printing.” —STANDALD, 





FRANK STOCKTON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


KATE BONNET: the Romance of a Pirate’s Daughter. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. With 8 Illustrations, 6s. 


“A bright and entertaining tale, full of exciting incident, and told in a fresh and spirited manner.”—ATHENZUM, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—18s, net. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester.  Iilustrated. 


The TIMES says:—‘In a single bulky volume of 500 pages Dean Spence tells once more the fascinating story of the rise of 
the Christian Church. He does not carry the narrative beyond the date of Constantine’s famous edict in 313 A.D., though in 
the last three chapters he gives an interesting sketch of the establishment of Christianity and of the fall of paganism and of 
the Empire. The book is adorned with 48 well-chosen illustrations, among which those representing the catacombs are of 
special interest. The style is easy and fluent, and the treatment of the subject shows considerable familiarity with good 
authorities. His book may be read with pleasure, and by the vast majority of mankind with profit; and we can but feel 
grateful that the author should have employed his leisure on so worthy an object.” 


ee 





NOTICE. 
ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1902, 


Will be distinguished by Fresh Features of Popularity. It wil: contain 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PICTURES IN COLOUR, 
and will be issued in 4 Parts in place of 5 as hitherto, whilst 


ADDITIONAL PAGES WILL BE GIVEN IN EACH PART. 
Part 1 ready early in MAY. ‘To be completed in 4 Parts, 1s. each net; or in One Volume, handsomely bouud in cloth, 7s. 6d 











CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers’. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
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LIFE AND. LETTERS OF THOMAS CROMWELL, EARL OF ESSEX. By R, 3. 


MERRIMAN, B.Litt. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 18s, net. 





THE MEMOIRS OF BISHOP BURNET. Derived from Brit. Mus. Harl. MSS. 6584, 


Bodleian Add. MSS. D. 2 Faud 2 1, and Edited, with Notes and a Prefatory Essay on the Text of the History, by Miss H. F. FOXCROFT. Bei ing a Supple 
ment to Burnet's “ Hist. ry of My Own Times.” In2yols. Edited by O. AIRY, M.A. 8vo, cloth. = 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By C. W. C. Omay, M.A. With Portraits 


and Maps. VOL. I. 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


BRITISH RULE AND JURISDICTION BEYOND THE SEAS. By the late Sir Heyny 


JENKINS, K.C.L., M.A. 8vo, half-roan, 15s. net. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE. By the Right Hon. James Bryce, 


D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 
NATION (New York \.—** These essays constitute an incomparable treatise on the legal aspects of history...... When we consider that they represent the study 
and retiection of thirty yea Ars, € ‘ck irified and corrected by much travel and contact with men of thought aud action all over the world, one may well regard them as 


a splendid addition to the literature of political science. 


THE TROUBADOURS OF DANTE: being Selections from the Works of the Proveneal 


Poets quoted by Dante. With Introduction, Notes, Concise Pe and Glossary by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 
PILOT.—“‘In addition to its literary int erest, itis so well provided with grammar and glossary that it is practically self-contained, and should call into 
existence many new students of Provencal.’ 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND FROM THE ABOLITION OF THE ROMAN 


J ed Bs, B ¥ RICHARD WATSON DIXON, D.D. VOLS, V and VI (A.D. 1558-1570), completing the Work. Edited by Rev. HENRY GEE 
»., E'S. Svo, cloth, 32s. . 
TIMES.—*“ The only full, accurate, and temperate history of the English Reformation that we possess.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. Being Selections from the Writings of Benjamin 


Whichcote, John Smith, and Nathanael Culverwel, with Introduction by E. T. CAMPAGNAC, M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. Gd. net. 
STANDARD,—‘ A scholarly estimate of ‘The Cambridge Platonists’ is opportune, and of more than passing value.” 


A STUDY OF THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA (Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata), 


By HAROLD H. JOACHIM. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ This book should take its place in the first rank of treatises explanatory of the theories of great philosophers,” 


A CRITICAL DISSERTATION ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. By G. D. W. Ommayyey, 


M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
CHURCH ae ¥% SS. The result of previous writing an. lengthened investigation is that Mr. Ommanney moves about the intricacies of his subject with the 
air of a master « and with sture iy sense quashes many r ush suggestions and unsound theories. .. Theology is the richer for this excellent book ; and it ought 


to be in every Parke ere ul library, public and private.’ 


COMPANION TO ENGLISH HISTORY (MIDDLE AGES). Edited by IF. P. Barnarp, M.A,, 


F.S.A. With 97 Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. Luvcas, ©.B. 


Vol. V. CANADA—Part I. (New France). Crown 8vo, cloth, with 4 Maps, 6s. 


POEMS OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. _ Selected and Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by H. B. GEORGE, M.A., and W. H. HADOW, M.A. Crown dvo, cloth, 2s. 
GUARDIAN.- “Tn the introduction we have a neat outline of the origin and developement of Nature poetry.....The poems are arranged upon a rational plan 
and the notes, bio, graph 1ical and otherwise, are of the right k . ihe compilers have made their selection with taste and discernment, and we can cordially 


commend it for use in junior and middle forms.” 


THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE-HISTORY OF THE HARLEQUIN FLY (CHIRONOMUS). 


By L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., and A, R, HAMMOND, F.L.S. With 130 Tllustrations, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF MODERN EUROPE. [rom the Decline of the Roman Empire. 


s of Asia and of the New World connected with E uropean History. Edited by REGINALD LANE-POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


Compri isi ing als foaey ups of part 
tapers! al 4to, paper ¢ s, 38. 6d. net perpart. Part XXVIIT., containing :—Map 42. THE&GROWTH OF PRUSSIA. By C. GRANT ROBE RTSON, 
M.A. Map 66 \L Y. 1167-1250. By Miss LINA ECKENSTEIN. Map 8%. INDIA UNDER MOHAMMADAN RULE. By Professor LANE. 
POOLE, Litt. D. 
GUARDIAN.—* The result is excellent. No atlas of modern history exists in the world which has been prepared with such care and knowledge, and to the 
student the work must be for long years in lispensable.” 


ENGLISH- ‘SWAHILI DICTIONARY. By A. C. Mapay, M.A. Second Edition, Revised 


throug cap. 8vo, cloth, half-bound, 7s. 6d. net. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY : the Religion of Human Life. By Tuomas B. Stnone, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, eb ment, 1s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR,—“ The ment of the book is set forth with much force ai ad ability, and with a moderation of tone which is not inconsistent with 


a firm and definite belief. I fact , it isa very valuable contribution to apologetics.” 


A REGISTER OF THE MEMBERS OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN COLLEGE, FROM THE 


FOUNDATION OF THE COLLEGE. New Series. VOL. II], FELLOWS, 1576-1648, By WILLIAM DUNN MACRAY. MEA, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 
PILO7.—“ Full of human interest.” 





London: HEN RY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E. GC. 
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London: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited), at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun Barer for the “SPECTATOR” 
(Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, May 3rd, 1902. 











